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From the Edinburgh Review. 
Shirley: a Tale. By Currer Bew., author of 
** Jane Eyre.’ Smith, Elder and Co. 1849. 
Tue gallant suggestion of our great peasant 
poet, that Nature ‘ tried her ’prentice hand”’ on 
man, before venturing on the finer task of fashion- 
ing woman, has not yet found acceptance other- 
wise than as a sportive caprice of fancy—the sort 
of playful resignation of superiority which threw 
Samson at the feet of Dalilah, and made Hercules 
put aside his strength— 
Spinning with Omphale—and all for love! 


Men in general, when serious and not gallant, 
are slow to admit woman even to an equality with 
themselves ; and the prevalent opinion certainly is 
that women are inferior in respect of intellect. 
This opinion may be correct. The question is a | 
delicate one. We very much doubt, however, 
whether sufficient data exist for any safe or con- | 
fident decision. For the position of women in | 
society has never yet been—perhaps never can 
be—suth as to give fair play to their capabilities. 
It is true, no doubt, that none of them have yet | 
attained to the highest eminence in the highest | 
departments of intellect. ‘They have had no| 
Shakspeare, no Bacon, no Newton, no Milton, no 
Raphael, no Mozart, no Watt, no Burke. But 
while this is admitted, it is surely not to be for- | 
gotten that these are the few who have carried off the | 
high prizes to which millions of men were equally 
qualified by their training and education to aspire, 
and for which, by their actual pursuits, they may 
be held to have been contending ; while the num- 
ber of women who have had either the benefit of 
such training, or the incitement of such pursuits, 
has been comparatively insignificant. When the 
bearded competitors were numbered by thousands, 
and the smooth-chinned by scores, what was the 
chance of the latter? Or with what reason could 
their failure be ascribed to their inferiority as a 
class? 

Nevertheless, with this consideration distinctly 
borne in mind, we must confess our doubts whether 
women will ever rival men in some departments of 
intellectual exertion ; and especially in those which 
demand either a long preparation, or a protracted 
effort of pure thought. But we do not, by this, 
prejudge the question of superiority. We assume 
no general organic inferiority—we simply assert 
an organic difference. Women, we are entirely 
disposed to admit, are substantially equal in the 
aggregate worth of their endowments ; but equal- 
ity does not imply identity. They may be equal, 
but not exactly alike. Many of their endowments 
are specifically different. Mentally, as well as 
bodily, there seem to be organic diversities ; and 
these must make themselves felt whenever the 











two sexes come into competition. 
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The grand function of woman, it must always 
be recollected, is, and ever must be, maternity ; 
and this we regard not only as her distinctive char- 
acteristic and most endearing charm, but asa high 
and holy office—the prolific source, not only of the 
best affections and virtues of which our nature is 
capable, but also of the wisest thoughtfulness, and 
most useful habits of observation, by which that 
nature can be elevated and adorned. But with all 
this, we think it impossible to deny that it must 
essentially interfere both with that steady and 
unbroken application, without which no proud 
eminence in science can be gained—and with the 
discharge of all official or professional functions 
that do not admit of long or frequent postpone- 
ment. All women are intended by nature to be 
mothers ; and by far the greater number—not less, 
we presume, than nine tenths—are called upon to 
act in that sacred character ; and, consequently, for 
twenty of the best years of their lives—those very 
years in which men either rear the grand fabric or 
lay the solid foundations of their fame and fortune 
—women are mainly occupied by the cares, the 
duties, the enjoyments, and the sufferings of ma- 
ternity. During large parts of these years, too, 
their bodily health is generally so broken and pre- 
carious as to incapacitate them for any strenuous 
exertion; and, health apart, the greater portion 
of their time, thoughts, interests, and anxieties 
ought to be, and generally is, centred in the 
care and the training of their children. But how 
could such occupations consort with the intense and 
unremitting studies which seared the eyeballs of 
Milton, and for a time unsettled even the power- 
ful brain of Newton? High art and science 
always require the whole man, and never yield 
their great prizes but to the devotion of a life. 
But the life of a woman, from her cradle upwards, 
is otherwise devoted ; and those whose lot it is to 
expend their best energies, from the age of twenty 
to the age of forty, in the cares and duties of 
maternity, have but slender chances of carrying 
off these great prizes. It is the same with the 
high functions of statesmanship, legislation, gen- 
eralship, judgeship, and other elevated stations and 
pursuits, to which some women, we believe, have 
recently asserted the equal pretensions of their 
sex. Their still higher and indispensable func- 
tions of maternity afford the answer to all such 
claims. What should we do with a leader of 
opposition in the seventh month of her pregnancy? 
or a general-in-chief who, at the opening of a 
campaign, was “‘ doing as well as could be ex- 
pected?”’ or a chief justice with twins ?* 

* Plato, indeed, argues that a woman should be trained 
to exercises of war, since the female dogs guard sheep as 
well as the male! But this is one of the many “ exqui- 


site reasons” of the divine philosopher, which look v 
like puerility. Duncan’s sirange account of the king 
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If it be said that these considerations only apply 
to wives and mothers, and ought not to carry along 
with them any disqualification of virgins or child- 
less widows, the answer is, that as Nature qual- 
ifies and apparently designs all women to be moth- 
ers, it is impossible to know who are to escape 
that destiny till it is too late to begin the training 
necessary for artists, scholars, or politicians. On 
the other hand, too much stress has, we think, 
been laid on man’s superiority in physical strength 
—as if that, in itself, were sufficient to account 
for the differences in intellectual power. It should 
be remembered that, in the great contentions of 
man with man, it has not been physical strength 
which has generally carried the day; and it 
should further be remembered, that it is precisely 
in that art which demands least employment of 
physical force, viz., music, that the apparent infe- 
riority of women is most marked and unaccounta- 
ble. Indeed, music is by far the most embarrass- 
ing topic to which those who maintain the mental 
equality of the sexes can address themselves. It 
is true, that, of all kinds of genius, a genius for 
music is the least akin to, and the least associated 
with, any other. But, on the other hand, it is an 
art that is cultivated by all women who have the 
least aptitude for it ; and in which, as far aa mere 
taste and execution are concerned, many more 
women than men are actually found toexcel. But, 
as composers, they have never attained any distinc- 
tion. They have often been great, indeed, as per- 
formers—whether with the impassioned grandeur 
of a Pasta and a Viardot, or with the perfect 
vocalization of a Lind and an Alboni—whether 
pianists, such as Camille Pleyel—violinists, such 
as Madame Flipowicsz or the little Milanolo— 
whether as organists, or even as trombone (!) 
players—yet in musical composition they are abso- 
lutely without rank. We can understand their 
not creating the stormy grandeur and tumultuary 
harmonies, the gloom and the enchanting loveli- 
ness of a Beethoven, since to that height women 
never have attained in any art; but why no one 
among them should yet have rivalled the moon- 
light tenderness and plaintive delicacy of a Bel- 
lini, is a mystery to us. 

It is in literature, however, that women have 
most distinguished themselves; and probably 
because hundreds have cultivated literature, for 
one that has cultivated science or art. Their list 
of names in this department is a list that would 
rank high even among literary males. Madame de 
Stael was certainly as powerful a writer as any 
man of her age or country ; and whatever may be 
the errors of George Sand's opinions, she is almost 
without a rival in eloquence, power, and inven- 
tion. Mrs. Hemans, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Baillie, 
Miss Austen, Mrs. Norton, Miss Mitford, Miss 
Landon, are second only to the first-rate men of 
their day ; and would probably have ranked even 
higher, had they not been too solicitous about male 
excellence—had they not often written from the 


Amazonian corps, several thousands strong, is the only 


real experimeut of the sort we ever heard of. 





man’s point of view, instead of from the woman’s. 
That which irretrievably condemns the whole liter- 
ature of Rome to the second rank—viz., imitation 
—has also kept down the literature of women. 
The Roman only thought of rivalling a Greek— 
not of mirroring life in his own nationality ; and 
so women have too often thought but of rivalling 
men. It is their boast to be mistaken for men— 
instead of speaking sincerely and energetically as 
women. So true is this, that in the department 
where they have least followed men, and spoken 
more a8 women—we mean in fiction—their suc- 
cess has been greatest. Not to mention other 
names, surely no man has surpassed Miss Austen 
as a delineator of common life. Her range, to be 
sure, is limited—but her art is perfect. She does 
not touch those profounder and more impassioned 
chords which vibrate to the heart’s core—never 
ascends to its grand or heroic movements, nor 
descends to its deeper throes and agonies ; but in 
all she attempts she is uniformly and completely 
successful. 

li is curious too, and worthy of a passing re- 
mark, that women have achieved success in every 
department of fiction but that of humor. They 
deal, no doubt, in sly, humorous touches often 
enough ; but the broad provinces of that great 
domain are almost uninvaded by them ; beyond the 
outskirts, and open borders, they have never ven- 
tured to pass. Compare Miss Austen, Miss Fer- 
riar, and Miss Edgeworth, with the lusty mirth 
and riotous humor of Shakspeare, Rabelais, But- 
ler, Swift, Pielding, Smollett, or Dickens and 
Thackeray. It is like comparing a quiet smile 
with the ‘ inextinguishable laughter’ of the 
Homeric gods! So also on the stage—there 
have been comic actresses of incomparable merit, 
lively, pleasant, humorous women, gladdening the 
scene with their airy brightness and gladsome 
presence ; but they have no comic energy. ‘There 
has been no female Munden, Liston, Matthews, or 
Keeley. To be sure, our drama has no female 
parts, the representation of which after such a 
fashion would not have been a caricature. 

But we must pursue this topic no further; and 
fear our readers may have been wondering how 
we have wandered away to it from the theme 
which seemed to be suggested by the title of the 
work now before us. The explanation and apolo- 
gy is, that we take Currer Bell to be one of the 
most remarkable of female writers ; and believe it 
is now scarcely a secret that Currer Bell is the 
pseudonyme of a woman. An eminent contempe- 
rary, indeed, has employed the sharp vivacity of a 
female pen to prove ‘‘ upon irresistible evidence”’ 
that ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ must be the work of a man! 
But all that “‘ irresistible evidence”’ is set aside by 
the simple fact that Currer Bellis a woman. We 
never, for our own parts, had a moment’s doubt 
on the subject. That Jane herself was drawn by 
a woman's delicate hand, and that Rochester 
equally betrayed the sex of the artist, was to our 
minds so obvious, as absolutely to shut our ears.to 
all the evidence which could be adduced by the 
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erudition even of a marchande des modes; and that 
simply because we knew that there were women 
profoundly ignorant of the mysteries of the toil- 
ette, and the terminology of fashion, (independent 
of the obvious solution, that such ignorance might 
be counterfeited, to mislead,) and felt that there 
was no man who could so have delineated a woman 
—or would so have delineated aman. The fair 
and ingenious critic was misled by her own acute- 
ness in the perception of details ; and misled also 
in some other way, and more uncharitably, in con- 
cluding that the author of ‘* Jane Eyre’’ was a 
heathen educated among heathens—the fact being, 
that the authoress is the daughter of a clergyman ! 

This question of authorship, which was some- 
what hotly debated a little while ago, helped to 
keep up the excitement about ‘‘ Jane Eyre ;’’ but, 
independently of that title to notoriety, it is certain 
that, for many years, there had been no work of 
such power, piquancy, and originality. Its very 
faults were faults on the side of vigor; and its 
beauties were all original. ‘The grand secret of 
its success, however—as of all genuine and Jast- 
ing success—was it reality. From out of the 
depths of a sorrowing experience, here was a voice 
speaking to the experience of thousands. The 
aspects of external nature, too, were painted with 
equal fidelity—the long, cheerless winter days, 
chilled with rolling mists occasionally gathering 
into the strength of rains—the bright spring 
mornings—the clear solemn nights—were all 
painted to your soul as well as to your eye, by a 
pencil dipped into a soul’s experience for its 
colors. Faults enough the book has undoubtedly : 
faults of conception, faults of taste, faults of igno- 
rance, but, in spite of all, it remains a book of sin- 
gular fascination. A more masculine book, in the 
sense of vigor, was never written. Indeed, that 
vigor often amounts to coarseness—and is cer- 
tainly the very antipode to ‘ lady-like.”’ 

This same over-masculine vigor is even more 
prominent in ‘‘ Shirley,”’ and does not increase the 
pleasantness of the book. A pleasant book, in- 
deed, we are not sure that we can style it. Power 
it has unquestionably, and interest too, of a pecu- 
liar sort; but not the agreeableness of a work of 
art. Through its pages we are carried as over a 
wild and desolate heath, with a sharp east wind 
blowing the hair into our eyes, and making the 
blood tingle in our veins. There is health per- 
haps in the drive; but not much pleasantness. 
Nature speaks to us distinctly enough, but she 
does not speak sweetly. She is in her stern and 
sombre mood, and we see only her dreary aspects. 

‘“* Shirley”’ is inferior to ‘* Jane Eyre’’ in sev- 
eral important points. It is not quite so true ; and 
it is not so fascinating. It does not so rivet the read- 
er’s attention, nor hurry him through all obstacles 
of improbability with so keen a sympathy in its 
reality. It is even coarser in texture, too, and 
not unfrequently flippant ; while the characters are 
almost all disagreeable, and exhibit intolerable 
rudeness of manner. In ‘‘ Jane Eyre” life was 
viewed from the standing point of individual ex- 
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perience; in ‘‘ Shirley” that standing point ig 
frequently abandoned, and the artist paints only a 
panorama of which she, as well as you, are but 
spectators. Hence the unity of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” in 
spite of its clumsy and improbable contrivances, 
was great and effective ; the fire of one passion 
fused the discordant materials into one mould. 
But in “Shirley” all unity, in consequence ot 
defective art, is wanting. There is no passionate, 
link; nor is there any artistic fusion, or inter- 
growth, by which one part evolves itself from 
another. Hence its falling-off in interest, coherent 
movement, and life. The book may be laid down 
at any chapter, and almost any chapter might be. 
omitted. The various scenes are gathered up into 
three volumes—they have not grown into a work. 
The characters often need a justification for their 
introduction; as in the case of the three cu- 
rates, who are offensive, uninstructive, and una- 
musing. ‘That they are not inventions, however, 
we feel persuaded. For nothing but a strong 
| sense of theirreality could have seduced the author- 
jess into such a mistake as admitting them at all. 
| We are confident she has seen them, known them, 
despised them; and therefore she paints them! 
jalthough they have no relation with the story, 
_ have no interest in themselves, and cannot be ac- if 
cepted as types of a class—for they are not cu- | 
rates but beors ; and although not inventions, we. 
must be permitted to say that they are not (rue. ; 
Some such objection the authoress seems indeed to a. 
have anticipated ; and thus towards the close of her a 
work defends herself against it. ‘‘ Note well ! 

wherever you present the actual simple truth, it is | 
somehow always denounced as a he: they disown it, Hi, 
cast it off, throw it on the parish; whereas the est 
product of your imagination, the mere figment, the - 
sheer fiction, is adopted, petted, termed pretty, 
proper, sweetly natural.”’ Now Currer Bell, we 
fear, has here fallen into a vulgar error. It is one, 
indeed, into which even Miss Edgeworth has also 
fallen; who conceived that she justified the intro- 
duction of an improbable anecdote in her text, by i) 
averring ina note that it was a “‘ fact.”” But the : 
intrusion is not less an error for all that. Truth 

| is never rejected, unless it be truth so exceptional 

|as to stagger our belief; and in that case the ar- 
\tist is wrong to employ it, without so preparing f 
our minds that we might receive it unquestioned. ot 
The coinage of imagination, on the other hand, is i 
not accepted because it departs from the actual a 
truth, but only because it presents the recognized ie 
attributes of our nature in new and striking com- 
binations. If it falsify these attributes, or the 4 
known laws of their associations, the fiction is at _ 
once pronounced to be monstrous, and is rejected. 

Art, in short, deals with the broad principles of . he 
human nature, not with idiosyncracies: and, Le 
although it requires an experience of life both bef 
comprehensive and profound, to enable us to say 

with confidence, that ‘‘ this motive is unnatural,’’ 
or ‘‘ that passion is untrue,”’ it requires no great 
experience to say ‘‘ this character has not the air 
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does not look so.” Were Currer Bell’s defence 
allowable, all criticism must be silenced at once. 
An author has only to say that his characters 
are copied from nature, and the discussion is 
closed. But though the portraits may be like the 
oddities from whom they are copied, they are 
faulty as works of art, if they strike all who never 
met with these oddities as unnatural. The curi- 
ous anomalias of life, which find their proper 
niches in Southey’s ‘‘ Omniana, or Commonplace 
Book,’’ are not suitable toanovel. It is the same 
with incidents. 

Again we say that “ Shirley’’ cannot be re- 
ceived as a work of art. It is not a picture; but 
a portfulio of random sketches for one or more 
pictures. ‘The authoress never seems distinctly 
to have made up her mind as to what she was to 
do; whether to describe the habits and manners 
of Yorkshire and its social aspects in the days of 
King Lud, or to paint character, or to tell a love 
story. All are by turns attempted and aban- 
doned ; and the book consequently moves slowly 
and by starts—leaving behind it no distinct or 
satisfactory impression. Power is stamped on 
various parts of it; power unmistakable, but 
often misapplied. Currer Bell has much yet to 
learn—and, especially, the discipline of her own 
tumultuous energies. She must learn also to 
sacrifice a little of her Yorkshire roughness to the 
demands of good taste; neither saturating her 
writings with such rudeness and offensive harsh- 
ness, nor suffering her style to wander into such 
vulgarities as would he inexcusable—even in a 
man. No good critic will object to the homeli- 
ness of natural diction, or to the racy flavor of 
conversational idiom ; but every one must object 
to such phrases as ‘‘ Miss Mary, gelting up the 
steam in her turn, now asked,”’ &c., or as ** mak- 
ing hard-handed worsted spinners cash up to the 
tunc of four or five hundred per cent.,”’ or as 
** Malone much chagrined at hearing him pipe up 
tn most superior style;’’ all which phrases occur 
within the space of about a dozen pages, and that 
not in dialogue, but in the authoress’ own nar- 
rative. And while touching on this minor, yet 
not trivial point, we may also venture a word of 
quiet remonstrance against a most inappropriate 
obtrusion of French phrases. When Gerard 
Moore and his sister talk in French, which the 
authoress translates, it surely is not allowable to 
leave scraps of French in the translation. A 
French word or two may be introduced now and 
then, on account of some peculiar fitness, but 
Currer Bell's use of the language is little better 
than that of the “ fashionable’ novelists. ‘To 
speak of a grandmother as une grand'mére, and 
of treacle as mélasse, or of a young lady being 
angry as courroucée, gives an air of affectation to 
the style strangely at variance with the frankness 
of its general tone. 

We scarcely know what to say to the imper- 
stinence which has been allowed to mingle sv 
largely with the manners, even of the favorite 
actors in this drama. Their frequent harshness 








and rudeness is something which startles on a first 
reading, and, on a second, is quite inexplicable. 
Is this correet as regards Yorkshire, or is the 
fault with the artist? In one place she speaks 
with indignant scorn of those who find fault with 
Yorkshire manners ; and defies the ‘* most refined 
of cockneys to presume’’ to do such a thing. 
‘* Taken as they ought to be,’’ she assures us, 
‘the majority of the lads and tasses of the West 
Riding are gentlemen and ladies, every inch of 
them ; and it is only against the weak affectation 
and futile pomposity of a would-be aristoerat that 
they even turn mutinous.”” This is very possi- 
ble; but we must in that case strongly protest 
against Currer Bell's portraits being understood to 
be resemblances ; for they are, one and al}, given 
to break out and misbehave themselves upon very 
small provocation. ‘The manner and language of 
Shirley towards her guardian passes al) permission. 
Even the gentle, timid, shrinking Caroline enters 
the lisis with the odious Mrs. Yorke, and the twe 
ladies talk at each other, in a style which, to 
southern ears, sounds both marvellous and alarm- 
ing. But, to quit this tone of remonstrance— 
which after aj] is a compliment, for it shows how 
seriously we treat the great talents of the writer 
—let us cordially praise the real freshness, vivid- 
ness, and fidelity, with which most of the char- 
acters and scenes are depicted. here is, per- 
haps, no single picture representing ene broad 
aspect of nature which can be hung beside two or 
three in ‘* Jane Eyre ;’’ but the same piereing and 
loving eye, and the same bold and poetic imagery, 
are here exhibited. 

How happy, for example, is this :— 

The evening was pitch dark: star and moon 
were quenched in gray rain-clouds—gray they 
would have been by day; by night they looked 
sable. Malone was not a man given to close obser- 
vation of nature; her changes passed for the most 
part unnoticed by him; he could walk miles on the 
most varying April day, and never see the beauti- 
ful dallying of earth and heaven—never mark 
when a sunbeam kissed the hill-tops, making them 
smile clear in green light, or when a shower wept 
over them, hiding their crests with the low hanging 
dishevelled tresses of a cloud. 

How pictorial, again, is her notion of the 
sea :— 

I long to hear the sound of the waves—ocean 
waves '!—and to see them as | have imagined them 
in dreams, like tossing banks of green light, strewed 
with vanishing and reappearing wreaths of foam, 
whiter than likes. 

But one may remark how little the placid smile 
that rests on the grand calm face of nature in the 
fulness of life and abounding power, attracts the 
attention of the writer; and how much more 
readily the scenes of a dispiriting gloom, of stern, 
savage energy, or of wailing sadness, rivet her 
eye and solicit her pencil. ‘The very force with 
which she depicts such scenes reveals her sym- 
pathies. 

There is only one cloud in the sky; but it cur- 
tains it from pole to pole. The wind cannot rest; 
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it hurries sobbing over hills of sullen outline, 
colorless with twilight and mist. Rain has beat 
all day on that church tower: it rises dark from the 
stony enclosure of its graveyard; the nettles, the 
long grass, and the tombs all drip with wet. 


It gives one a chill to read such a passage! 
Here is another bit of storm landscape, worthy 
of a Backhuysen :—- 


The thunder muttered distant peals; but the 
storm did not break till evening, after we had 
reached our inn; that inn being an isolated house 
at the foot of a range of mountains. I stood at the 
window an hour, watching the clouds come down | 
over the mountains. The hills seemed rolled in} 
sullen nist, and when the rain fell in whitentng 
sheets, suddenly they were blotted from the pros- 
pect; they were washed from the world. 


The following interior is singularly graphic :— 


They had passed a long wet day together with- 
out ennui; it was now in the edge of dark ; but 
candies were not yet brought in. Both, as twi- 
light deepened, grew meditative and silent. A 
western wind roared high round the hall, driving 
wild clouds and stormy rain up from the far-remote | 
ocean : all was tempest outside the antique lattices, | 
all deep peace within. Shirley sat at the window 
watching the rack in heaven, the mist on earth— 
listening to certain notes of the gale that plained | 
like restless spirits—notes which, had she not been 
so young, gay, and healthy, would have swept her 
trembling nerves like some omen, some anticipatory 
dirge: in this, her prime of existence and bloom 
of beauty, they but subdued vivacity to pensive- 
ness. Snatches of sweet ballads haunted her ear : 
now and then she sang a stanza; and her accents 
obeyed the fitful impulse of the wind ; they swelled 
as its gusts rushed on, and died as they wandered 
away. Caroline, withdrawn to the farthest and | 
darkest end of the room, her figure just discernible 
by the ruby shine of the flameless fire, was pacing to 
and fro, murmuring to herself fragments of well- 
remembered poetry. 





Similar power is manifested in the delineation 
of character: her eye is quick, her hand certain. 
With a few brief vigorous touches the picture 
starts into distinctness. Old Helstone, the cop- 
per faced little Cossack parson, straight as a ram- 
rod, keen as a kite; Yorke, the hard, queer, 
clever, parson-hating, radicali—gentleman ; the 
benevolent Hall; the fluttering, good, irresolute 
Mrs. Pryor; the patient, frugal, beneficent old 
maid, Miss Ainley; Hortense and Moore, and 
the Sympson family—are all set with so much 
life before us, that we seem to see them moving 
through the rooms and across the moor. Asa 
specimen of the nervous, compact writing, which 
not unfrequently oceurs to relieve the questionable 
taste of the rest, take the sentence describing the 
Sympsons :-— 


Mr. Sympson proved to be a man of spotless 
fire greece worrying temper, pious principles, 
and worldly views. His lady was a very se 
woman, patient, kind, well-bred. She had been 
brought up on a narrow system of views—starved 
on a few prejudices; a mere handful of bitter 
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The two heroes of the book, however—for 
there are two—are not agreeable characters ; nor 
are they felicitously drawn. ‘They have both 
something sordid in their minds, and repulsive in 
their demeanor. Louis Moore is talked about as 
if he were something greater than our ordinary 
humanity ; but, when he shows himself, turns out 
to be a very small person indeed. Robert, more 
energetic, and more decisively standing out from 
the canvas, is disgraced by a sordid love of money, 
and a shameless setting aside of an affection for 
Caroline in favor of the rich heiress. He will be 
universally condemned ; for all our better instincts 
rebel against him. The authoress will appeal in 
vain here to the truth of such sordidness—the 
truth of thus discarding a real passion in favor of 
an ambitious project. True itis: true of many 
men; but not true of noble natures—not true of 
an ideal of manhood. In a subordinate character 
such a lapse from the elevation of moral rectitude, 
might have been pardoned ; but in a hero—in the 
man for whom our sympathies and admiration are 
almost exclusively claimed—to imagine it pos- 
sible, is a decided blunder in art, as well as an 
inconsistency in nature. A hero may be faulty, 
erring, imperfect; but he must not be sordid, 
mean, wanting in the statelier virtues of our kind. 
Rochester was far more to be respected than this 
Robert Moore! Nor is Louis Moore much better. 
On any generous view of life there is almost as 
much sordidness in his exaggerated notions of 
Shirley’s wealth, and of the distance it creates be- 
tween his soul and hers, as there is in Robert’s 
direct and positive greed of the money. That 
Louis, as a tutor, should be sensitive to any per- 
sonal slight, should deeply feel that he was no 
‘*match’’ for the heiress, we can readily under- 
stand; but if he thought so meanly of her as to 
suppose that her wealth was any barrier to her 
affection, then he was unworthy of her. 

The heroines are more lovable. Shirley, if 
she did not oceasionally use language one would 
rather not hear from the lips of a lady, and did 
not occasionally display something in her behavior, 
which, with every allowance for Yorkshire plain- 
ness, does imply want of breeding—Shirley, we 
say, would be irresistible. So buoyant, free, 
airy, and healthy in her nature, so fascinating in 
her manner, she is prettily enough described by 
her lover as a ‘‘ Peri too mutinous for heaven, too 
innoeent for hell.” But if Shirley is, on the 
whole, a happy creation, Caroline Helstone, 
though sometimes remarkably sweet and engaging, 
is—if we may veniure to say so—a failure. Cur- 
rer Bell is exceedingly scornful on the chapter 
of heroines drawn by men. ‘The cleverest and 
acutest of our sex, she says, are often under the 
strangest illusions about women—we do not read 
them in their true light; we constantly misappre- 
hend them, both for good and evil. Very pos 
sibly. But we suspect that female artists are by 
no means exempt from mistakes quite as egregious 
when chey delineate their sex; nay, we venture 
to say, that Mrs. Pryor and Caroline Helstone are 
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as untrue to the universal laws of our common 
nature as if they had been drawn by the clumsy 
hand of a male; though we willingly admit that 
in both there are little touches which at once be- 


_tray the more exquisite workmanship of a woman's 


lighter pencil. 

Mrs. Pryor, in the capital event of her life— 
at least as far as regards this story—belies the 
most indisputable Jaws of our nature, in becoming 
an unnatural mother—from some absurd prepos- 
session that her child must be bad, wicked, and 
the canse of anguish to her, because it is pretty ! 
_The case is this. She marries a very handsome 
man, who ill-treats her; the fine gentleman turns 
out a brute. A child is born. This child, 
which universal experience forces us to exclaim 
must have been the darling consolation of its 
miserable mother; this child, over whom the 
mother would have wept scalding tears in secret, 
hugging it closer to her bosom to assure her flut- 
tering heart, that in the midst of all her wretch- 
edness, tis joy remained, that in the midst of all 
the desolation of home, this exquisite comfort was 
not denied her :—~yet this child, we are informed, 
she parts with decause it is pretty! ‘I feared 
your loveliness, deeming it the sign of perversity. 
They sent me your portrait, taken at eight years 
old ; that portrait confirmed my fears. Had it 
shown me a sunburnt little rustic—a heavy, blunt- 
featured, commonplace child—I should have has- 
tened to claim you; but there, under the silver 
paper, I saw blooming the delicacy of an aristo- 
cratic flower: ‘little lady’ was written on every 
trait. * * * ® In my experience I had 
not met with truth, modesty, good principle, as 
the concomitants of beauty. A form sv straight 
and fine, I argued, must conceal a mind warped 
and cruel!’ Really this is midsummer madness ! 
Before the child had shown whether its beauty did 
conceal perversity, the mother shuts her heart 
against it! Currer Bell! if under your heart 
had ever stirred a child, if to your bosom a babe 
had ever been pressed—that mysterious part of 
your being, towards which all the rest of it was 
drawn, in which your whole soul was transported 
and absorbed—never could you have wnagined 
such a falsehood as that! It is indeed conceiv- 
able—under some peculiar circumstances, and 
with peculiar dispositions—that the loathing of 
the wife for the husband might extend to the child, 
because it was the husband’s child; the horror 
and hate being so intense as to turn back the nat- 
ural current of maternal instincts; but to suppose 
that the mere beauty and “ aristocratic’ air of an 
infant could so wrest out of its place a woman’s 
heart—supposing her not irretrievably insane— 
and for eighteen years keep a mother from her 
child, is to outrage all that we know of human 
nature. 

Not quite so glaring, and yet very glaring, is 
the want of truth in Caroline. There are traits 
about this character quite charming; and we 
doubt not she will be a favorite with the majority 
of readers. But any one examining ‘‘ Shirley” 
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as a work of art, must be struck with want of 
keeping in making the gentle, shy, not highly 
cultivated Caroline talk from time to time in the 
strain of Currer Bell herself rather than in the 
strain of Helstone’s little niece. We could cite 
several examples ; the most striking, perhaps, is 
that long soliloquy at pages 269—274, of the 
second volume, upon the condition of women—in 
which Caroline takes a leaf out of Miss Mar 
tineau’s book. The whole passage, though full 
both of thought and of eloquence, is almost Judi- 
‘erously out of place. The apostrophes to the 
King of Israel, to the fathers of Yorkshire, and 
‘to the men of Eagland, might have rounded a 
‘period in one of the authoress’ own perorations; 
, but to introduce them into a soliloquy by Careline 
poiees is an Offence at once against art and 
‘against nature. 

This, however, is but ene point in the faulty 
treatment of the character. A graver errer—one 
implying greater forgetfulness of dramatic reality 
and probability—is the conduct of Caroline in her 
love fur Moore. The mystery kept up between 
the two girls is the trick of a vulgar novelist. 
Shirley must have set Caroline’s mind at rest; 
| must have said, ‘* Don’t be unhappy about Moore 
and me; I have no love for him—nor he for me.’’ 
| Instead of this, she is allowed to encourage the 
‘delusion which she eannot but perceive in Caro- 
line’s mind. But what is more ineredible still, 
| Caroline—who believes that Moore loves Shirley 
jand will marry her—never once feels the sharp 
| and terrible pang of jealousy! Now, unless we 
are to be put out of court as men, and conse- 
_quently incompetent to apprehend the true nature 
‘of woman, we should say that this entire absence 
of jealous feelings on Caroline’s part, is an omis- 
sion, which, conscious or unconscious, we cannot 
reconcile with anything we have ever seen. 
heard, or read of, about the sex. That a girl 
like Caroline might be willing to resign her elaims, 
might be willing even to submit in silence to the 
torture of her disappointment, is conceivable 
enough ; and a fine theme might this have afforded 
for some profound psychologiea) probings, laying 
open the terrible conflict of irrepressible instincts 
with more generous feelings—the conflict of jeal- 
ousy with reason. But Caroline Helstone merely 
bows her head in meekness, and Joves and clings 
to Shirley all the more; never has even a mo- 
ment’s rebellion against her, and behaves like 
pattern young ladies in ** good’’ books! 

We have been more than once disturbed by 
what looked like wilful departures from proba- 
bility in this novel. We are by no means rig- 
orous in expecting that the story is to move 
along the highway of every-day life. On the 
contrary, we are willing to allow the imagination 
full sweep ; but we demand, that into whatever 
region it carry us, it must be at least consistent : 
if we are to travel into fairy land, it must be in a 
fairy equipage, not in a Hansom’s cab. Now 
there are many regions in ‘* Shirley’? where we 
are glad enough to find ourselves ; it is againss 
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‘the method by which we are transported to them 
that we protest. Thus in the second volume 
there is a really remarkable tirade about Milton’s 
Eve: as an eloquent rhapsody we can scarcely 
admire it too much ; but to be asked to believe 
that it was uttered in a quiet conversation between 
two young ladies, destroys half our pleasure. 
Let the reader judge for himself :— 


“The gray church and grayer tombs look divine 
with this crimson gleam upon them. Nature is 
now at her evening prayers; she is kneeling before 
those red hills. I see her prostrate on the great 
steps of her altar, praying for a fair night for mar- 
iners at sea, for travellers in deserts, for lambs on 
moors, and unfledged birds in woods. Caroline, I 
see her! and I will tell you what she is like ;— 
she is like what Eve was when she and Adam 
stood alone on earth.” 

** And that is not Milton’s Eve, Shirley.”’ 

** Milton's Eve! Milton’s Eve! Irepeat. No, 
by the pure mother of God, she is not! Cary, we 
are alone ; we may speak what we think. Milton 
was great; but was he good! His brain was 
right ; how was his heart! He saw heaven; he 
looked down on hell. He saw Satan, and Sin his 
daughter, and Death their horrible offspring. An- 
gels serried before him their battalions : the long 
lines of adamantine shields flashed back on his 
blind eyeballs the unutterable daylight of heaven. 
Devils gathered their legions in his sight—their 
dim, discrowned, and tarnished armies passed rank 
and file before him. Milton tried, too, to see the 
first woman; but, Cary, he saw her not.” 

** You are bold to say so, Shirley.”’ 

** Not more bold than faithful. Jt was his cook 
that he saw !—or it was Mrs. Gill, as I have seen 
her, making custards. In the heat of summer, in 
the cool dairy, with rose-trees and nasturtiums 
about the latticed window, preparing a cold colla- 
tion for the rector’s preserves and ‘ dulcet creams,’ 
—puzzled ‘ what choice to choose for delicacy 
best—what order so contrived as not to mix tastes, 
not well-joined, inelegant; but bring taste after 
taste, upheld with kindliest change.” 

** All very well too, Shirley.” 

** ] would beg to remind him that the first men 
of the earth were Titans, and that Eve was their 
mother! From her sprang Saturn, Hyperion, 
Oceanus—she bore Prometheus.” 

‘* Pagan that you are!—what does that sig- 
nify ?”’ 

** T say, there were giants on the earth in those 
days—giants that strove to seale heaven! The 
first woman’s breast that heaved with life on this 
world nursed the daring which could contend with 
Omnipotence—the strength which could bear a 
thousand years of hondage—the vitality which 
could feed that vulture, Death, through uncounted 
ages—the unexhausted life, and uncorrupted excel- 
lence, sisters to Immortality, which, after millena- 
riums of crimes, struggles, and woes, could con- 
ceive and bring forth a Messiah. The first woman 
was heaven-born—vast was the heart whence 
gushed the well-spring of the blood of nations, and 
-~ the undegenerate head where rested the 

nsort Crown of creation.” 

** She coveted an apple, and was directed by a 
snake ; but you have got such a hash of Scripture 
and mythology into your head, that there is no 
making any sense of you. You have not yet told 
me what you saw kneeling on those hills.”’ 
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**T saw, I now see, a Woman—Titan! Her 
robe of blue air spreads to the outskirts of the 
heath, where yonder flock is grazing ; a veil, white 
as an avalanche, sweeps from her head to her feet, 
and arabesques of lightning flame on its borders. 
Under her breast I see her zone, purple like that 
horizon ; through its blush shines the star of even- 
ing. Her steady eyes I cannot picture; they are 
clear—they are deep as lakes—they are lifted and 
full of worship—they tremble with the softness of 
love and the lustre of prayer! Her forehead has 
the expanse of a cloud, and is paler than the early 
moon, risen long before dark gathers ; she reclines 
her bosom on the ridge of Stillbro’ Moor; Aer 
mighty hands are joined beneath it. So kneeling 
face to face she speaks with God! That Eve is 
Jehovah's daughter, as Adam was his son.”’ 

‘*She is very vague and visionary! 
Shirley, we ought to go into church.”’ 

** Caroline, I will not; I will stay out here with 
my mother, Eve, in these days called Nature. I 
love her—undying, mighty being! Heaven may 
have faded from her brow, when she fell in Para- 
dise ; but all that is glorious on earth shines there 
‘still. She is taking me to her bosom, and showing 
me her heart. Hush, Caroline! you will see her 
and feel as I do, if we are both silent.’’ 


Come, 





Then, again, there is Louis Moore writing long 
narratives in his note-book. What he writes is 
| often striking ; and had the authoress only thought 
< making him keep a journal, probability would 
have been sufficiently saved. But, instead of that, 
she obliges him to sit down in Shirley’s room, 
draw out a note-book, and proceed to write very 
|circumstantially, for our benefit, what every one 
| feels he would never have written at all. And 
while writing he is so intensely conscious of being 
read, that he says, ‘‘ I confess it—to this mute 
page 1 may confess it—I have waited an hour in 
the court for the chanee of seeing her. I have 
noticed (again, zt is fo this page only I would make 
the remark) that she will never permit any one but 
myself to render her assistance!’’ It is remark- 
able, too, that nothing whatever is gained by tell- 
ing the story in this way. All that Louis Moore 
writes might have been better told by the au- 
thoress, without subterfuge. We may make the 
same remark as to Robert Moore’s confession of 
his scene with Shirley. Its effect would be far 
truer. The attack on the Mill, too, instead of 
being described in the natural course of the nar- 
rative, is told us in snatches of dialogue between 
the two girls ; who, in utter defiance of all vrai- 
semblance, are calm spectators of that which they 
could not have seen. It is scarcely worth while 
to point out the several details in this scene, 
which betray a female and inexperienced hand. 
Incident is not the forte of Currer Bell. If her 
invention were in any degree equal to her powers 
of execution, (with a little more judgment and 
practice,) she would stand alone among novelists ; 
but in invention she is as yet only an artisan, not 
an artist. 

As a proof of this poverty of invention, we 
may refer again to the singular awkwardness of 
making Moore confess to Yorke the interview he 
had had with Shirley, and the terms on which he 
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had offered to marry her. The scene is unques- 
tionably very powerful, but it loses much of its 
power by the mode in which it is presented. Had 
it been narrated in the due course of the story, as 
in any other writer’s hands it would have been, 
it would have been, perhaps, the most striking 
scene in the book. Such as it is, we give it, 
as another specimen of the peculiar character and 
ability displayed in it :— 


**T looked at her, Yorke; I saw in her youth, 
and a species of beauty. I saw power in her. Her 
wealth offered me the redemption of my honor and 
my standing. I owed her gratitude. She had 
aided me substantially and effectually by a loan of 
five thousand ane Could I remember these 
things? Could I believe she loved me? Could I 
hear wisdom urge me to marry her, and yet disre- 
gard every dear advantage, disbelieve every flatter- 
ing suggestion, disdain every well-weighed coun- 
sel, turn and leave her? Young, graceful, gra- 
cious—my benefactress—attached to me, enamored 
of me—I used to say so to myself—dwell on the 
word—mouth it over and over again—swell over it 
with a pleasant, pompous complacency, with an 
admiration dedicated entirely to myself, and unim- 
paired even by esteem for her ; indeed, I smiled in 
deep secrecy at her naiveté and simplicity, in being 
the first to love, and to show it! That whip of 
yours seems to have a good heavy handle, Yorke ; 
you can swing it about you head and knock me out 
of the saddle, if you choose. At this moment I 
should rather relish a loundering whack !*”” 

** Take patience, Robert, till the moon rises, and 
I can see you. Speak plain out—did you love her, 
or not? should like to know ; I feel curious.”’ 

‘* Sir—sir, I say—she is very pretty in her own 
style, and very attractive. She has a look, at 
times, of a thing made out of fire and air, at which 
I stand and marvel ; but without a thought of clasp- 
ing or kissing it. I felt in her a powerful magnet 
to my interest and vanity; but I never felt as if 
nature meant her to be my other and better self. 
When a question on that head rushed upon me I 
flung it off, saying, brutally, | should be rich with 
her, and ruined without her; vowing 1 would be 
practical, and not romantic.’’ 

** A very sensible resolve. What mischief came 
of it, Bob ?’’ 

** With this sensible resolve I walked up to Field- 
head one night last August; it was the very eve 
of my departure for Birmingham—for, you see, I 
wanted to secure Fortune’s splendid prize; I had 
previously despatched a note, requesting a private 
interview. I found her at home, and alone. 

‘She received me without embarrassment, for 
she thought I came on business. I was embar- 
rassed enough, but determined. I hardly know 
how I got the operation over ; but I went to work 
in a hard, firm fashion—frightful enough, I dare 
say. I sternly offered myself—my fine person— 
with my debts, of course, as a settlement ! 

** Tt vexed me ; it kindled my ire to find that she 
neither blushed, trembled, nor looked down. She 
responded—‘ I doubt whether I have understood 
you, Mr. Moore.’ 

** And I had to go over the whole proposal twice, and 
word it as plainly as A B C, before she would fully 
take it in. And then what didshe do? Instead of 
faltering a sweet ‘ Yes,’ or maintaining a soft, con- 
fused silence, which would have been as good, she 
started up, walked twice fast through the room, in 


the way that she only does, and no other woman, 
and ejaculated, ‘ God bless me !’ 

“ Yorke, I stood on the hearth, backed by the 
mantelpiece ; against it I leaned, and prepared for 
anything—everything. I then knew my doom, and 
I knew myself. ‘There was no misunderstanding 
her aspect and voice. She stopped and Jooked at 
me. ‘God bless me!’ she pitilessly repeated, in 
that shocked, indignant, yet saddened accent; ‘ you 
have made a strange proposal—strange from you ; 
and if you knew how strangely you worded it, and 
looked it, you would be startled at yourself. You 
spoke like a brigand who demanded my purse, 
rather than like a lover who asked my heart !’ 

** A queer sentence, was it not, Yorke? And 1 
knew, as she uttered it, it was as true as queer. 
Her words were a mirror, in which | saw myself. 
I looked at her, dumb and wolfish; she at once 
enraged and ashamed me. She then said, ‘ Gérard 
Moore, you know you don’t love Shirley Keeldar! 
I might have breken out into false swearing— 
vowed that I did love her; but I could not lie in 
her pure face—I could not perjure myself in her 
truthful presence. Besides, such hollow oaths 
would have been vain as void; she would no more 
have believed me than she would have bebieved the 
ghost of Judas, had he broken from the night and 
stood before her! Her female heart had finer per- 
ceptions than to be cheated into mistaking my half- 
coarse, half-cold admiration, for true throbbing 
manly love. 

‘* What next happened? you will say, Mr. 
Yorke. Why, she sat down in the window-seat— 
and cried! She cried passionately ; her eyes not 
only rained, but lightened. They flashed—open, 
large, dark, haughty—upon me; they said, ‘ Vou 
have pained me—you have outraged me—you have 
deceived me !’ 

** She added words soon to looks. ‘ I did respect, 
I did admire, I did like you,’ she said ; ‘ yes, as 
much as if you were my brother ; and you—you 
want to make a speculation of me. You would 
immolate me to that mill—your Moloch !’ 

‘**] had the common sense to abstain from any 
word of excuse—any attempt at palliation ; I stood 
to be scorned. Sold to the devil for the time being, 
I was certainly infatuated ; for when I did speak, 
what do you think I said? ‘ Whatever my own 
feelings were, I was persuaded you loved me, Miss 
Keeldar.’ Beautiful !—was it not! She sat quite 
confounded. 

‘* «1s it Robert Moore that speaks?’ I heard her 
mutter ; ‘ isita man—or something lower” * Do you 
mean,’ she asked aloud, ‘do you mean you thought 
I Joved you as we love those we wish to marry” 

** *Tt was my meaning, and I said so.’ 

** You conceived an idea, then, obnoxious to a 
woman’s feelings,’ was her answer; ‘ you have 
announced it in a fashion revolting tea woman’s 
soul! You insinuate that all the frank kindness J 
have shown you has been a complicated, a bold, 
and an immodest maneuvre to ensnare a husband ! 
You imply that at last you come here out of pity, 
to offer me your hand, because I have courted you ! 
Let me say this:—Your sight is jaundiced—you 
have seen wrong. Your mind is warped—you have 
judged wrong. Your tongue betrays apy a 
now speak wrong. I never loved you. Be at rest 
there. My heart is as pure of passion for you, as 
| yours is barren of affection for me.’ I hope I was 
answered, Yorke ? 

** «7 seem to be a blind, besotted sort of pem 
son,’ was my remark, 
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“*Zoved you!’ she cried; ‘why, I have been 
so frank with you as a sister—never shunned you 
—never feared you. You cannot,’ she affirmed, 
triumphantly, ‘ you cannot make me tremble with 
your coming, nor accelerate my pulse by your influ- 
ence.’ 

“T alleged, that often when she spoke to me 
she blushed, and that the sound of my name moved 
her. ‘ Not for your sake,’ she declared, briefly. 1 
urged explanation, but could get none. 

*** When I sat beside you at the school-feast, 
did you think I loved you then? When I stopped 
you in Maythorn Lane, did you think I loved you 
then? When I called on you in the counting- 
house—when I walked with you on the pavement 
—did you think I loved you then’? So she ques- 
tioned me; and I said, I did. By the Lord! 
Yorke, she rose—she grew tall—she expanded and 
refined almost te a flame—there was a trembling 
cold through her, as in live coal, when its vivid 
vermilion is hottest. 

“« ¢'That is to say, that you have the worst opin- 
ion of me—that you deny me the possession of all 
I value most. ‘That is to say, that I am a traitor 
to all my sisters—that I have acted as no woman 
can act, without degrading herself and her sex— 
that I have sought where the incorrupt of my kind 
naturally scorn and abhor to seek.’ She and I 
were silent for many a minute. ‘ Lucifer, star of 
the morning !’ she went on, ‘ thou art fallen! You 
—once high in my esteem—are hurled down ; you 
—once intimate in my friendship—are cast out. 
Go!’ 

*“*T went not. I had heard her voice tremble— 
seen her lip quiver. I knew another storm of tears 
would fall; and then | believed some calm and 
some sunshine must come, and I would wait for it. 

** As fast, but more quietly than before, the warm 
rain streamed down. ‘There was another sound 
in her weeping—a softer, more regretful sound. 
While I watched, her eyes lifted to me a gaze more 
reproachful than haughty—more mournful than 
incensed. 

*©*Oh, Moore'’ said she,‘ it was worse than Et 
tu, Brute!’ I relieved myself by what should have 
been a sigh—but it became a groan. A sense of 
Cain-like desolation made my breast ache. ‘ There 
has been error in what I have done,’ I said; and 
it has won me bitter wages—which | will go and 
spend far from her who gave them.’ 

**T took my hat. All the time I could not have 
borne to depart so; and I believed she would not 
let me. Nor would she, but for the mortal pang I 
had given her pride. ‘That choked her compassion, 
and kept her silent. I was obliged to turn back of 
my own accord, when I reached the door—to ap- 
proach her, and to say, ‘ Forgive me.’ 

‘***T could, if there was not myself to forgive, 
too,’ was her reply; ‘ for to mislead a sagacious 
man so far, | must have done wrong.’ I broke out 
suddenly with some declamation I do not remem- 
ber; I know that it was sincere, and that my wish 
and aim were to absolve her to herself; in fact, in 
her case, self-accusation was a chimera. 

** At last, she extended her hand. For the first 
time I wished to take her in my arms and kiss her. 
I did kiss her hand many times. ‘Some day we 
shall be friends again,’ she said, ‘ when you have 
had time to read my actions and motives in a true 
light, and not so horribly to misinterpret them. 
Time may give you the right key to all ; then, per- 
haps, you will comprehend me, and then we shall 
be reconciled.’ 


‘* Farewell! drops rolled slow down her cheeks 





—she wiped them away. ‘I am sorry for what 
has happened—deeply sorry,’—she sobbed. So 
was I, God knows! And thus were we severed.” 


Did space permit, we would gladly quote the 
avayvogeors of Mother and Daughter—in its sim- 
ple, humble, thrilling naturalness, one of the most 
touching and feminine scenes in our literature ; or 
that wild, imaginative, and original picture of the 
Mermaid, which shows the writer to have the true 
poetic power—the power, namely, of creating 
new life out of old materials. Surely, at the 
present day, one would think there was nothing 
more to be said about mermaids ; yet we venture 
to say that mermaids never were so beautiful, so 
ghastly, so living, as in this description—which, 
afier all, we must squeeze in :— 


‘**] suppose you expect to see mermaids, Shir- 
ley ?’’ said Caroline. 

** One, certainly, at allevents. Iam to be walk- 
ing by myself on deck, rather late of an August 
evening, watching and being watched by a full har- 
vest moon. Something is to rise white on the sur- 
face of the sea, over which that moon mounts silent, 
and hangs glorious. ‘The object glitters for an in- 
stant, and sinks. Itrises again. I think I hear it 
ery with an articulate voice. [ call you up from the 
cabin—I show you an image, fair and smooth as ala- 
baster, emerging from the dim wave. We both see 
the long hair—the lifted and foam-white arm— 
the oval mirror, brilliant as a star. It glides 
nearer ; a human face is plainly visible—a face in 
the style of yours—whose straight, pure (excuse 
the word, it is appropriate) lineaments paleness 
does not disfigure. It looks at us. but not with 
your eyes. I see a preternatural lure in the wily 
glance. It beckons. Were we men we should 
spring at the sign, and the cold billows would be 
dared for the sake of the colder enchantress; but 
being women we stand safe—though not dreadless. 
She comprehends our unmoved gaze; she feels 
herself powerless; anger crosses her front. She 
cannot charm, but she will appal us! She rises 
high, and glides all revealed on the dark wave 
ridge. ‘Temptress—terror! monstrous likeness of 
ourselves! Are you not glad, Caroline, when at 
last, with a wild shriek, she dives ?”’ 


Our closing word shall be one of exhortation. 
Schiller, writing to Goethe about Madame de 
Stael’s ‘* Corinne,” says, ‘‘ This person wants 
everything that is graceful ina woman ; and, nev 
ertheless, the faults of her book are altogether 
womanly faults. She steps out of her sex— 
without elevating herself above it.”* This brief 
and pregnant criticism is quite as applicable to 
Currer Bell ; for she, too, has genius enough to 
create a great name for herself; and if we seem 
to have insisted too gravely on her faults, it is 
only because we are ourselves sufficiently her ad- 
mirers to be most desirous to see her remove these 
blemishes from her writings, and take the rank 
within her reach. She has extraordinary power 
—but let her remember that “‘ on tombe du coté ots 
l'on penche!”? 


* “Es fehlt dieser Person an jeder schanen Weiblich- 
keit, dagegen sind die Fehler des Buchs volkommen 


weibliche Fehler. Sie tritt aus ihrem Geschlecht ohne 
; sich daraber zu erheben.”—Briefwechsel, iv., p. 243, 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 
By James C. Pricnarp, M. D., FR. S., Cor- 
responding Member of the National Institute 
of France. Third Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 
1836— 1847. 

2. The Natural History of Man; comprising In- 
quiries into the Modifying Influences of Physical 
and Moral Agencies in different Tribes of the 
Human Family. By the same. 1843. © * 

3. The Natural History of the Human Species, its 
Typical Forms, Primeval Distribution, Filia- 
tions, and Migrations. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. Hamitron Samira, K. H., F.R.S.  Edin- 
burgh, 1848. 

4. On the Results of recent Egyptian Researches, in 
reference to Asiatic and African Ethnology and 
the Classification of Languages. A Discourse 
read before the Ethnological Section of the 
British Association at Oxford. By C. C. J. 
Bunsen, D.C.L., Ph. D. 1847. 

5. Sir C. Lyell’s Elements of Geology. Chaps. 
xxxiv. to xl. 





We are liable, we fear, to some reproach for 
not having earlier noticed the works which are 
placed first in the above list ; and we feel this the 
more because a year has now elapsed since Dr. 
Prichard was lost by premature death to the sci- 
ence of his country. His various writings, di- 
rected to topics of the deepest interest to all man- 
kind, are characterized by an industry, ability, and 
candor of research, well meriting the reputation 
they have obtained both at home and abroad. In 
regard to those more directly before us, by con- 
joining the physiological part of the inquiry with 
its historical and philological relations, they form 
the most ample and complete text we yet possess 
on the subject, and one to which all future inves- 
tigation must be more or less referred. 

While acknowledging and seeking thus late to 
repair the omission, we may fairly allege, as to the 
subject itself, that it can never be out of season or 
date as long as man has his place on the earth. 
For what inquiry of higher import, or more Jast- 
ing interest, than that which regards the physical 
condition of the human species as first created and 
appearing on the surface of the globe? What 
investigation in all science more vast and curious 
than that which, from observation of the numerous 
races and physical varieties of man, and from the 
equally numerous forms and diversities of human 
language, deduces conclusions as to the more 
simple and elementary states from which these 
wonderful results have been developed, and the 
manner and course of their development? Ques- 
tions like these, even if already settled to our 
reason and knowledge, would yet have a constant 
hold on the minds of all thinking men, in their 
simple relation to that greatest of all phenomena 
—the existence of human life upon the earth. 
But, in truth, they are far from being thus settled. 
A spacious field is open to research, in which cer- 
tain paths are laid down, and certain landmarks 
fixed in guidance and preparation for further cul- 
ture ; but where no harvest of complete know}- 
edge has yet been reaped, and where even the 





boundary of what can be effected by human effort 
is still obscure. 

In this very cireumstance we find further excuse 
for taking up the subject thus late. Better defined 
as a department of science, and its importance 
more fully appreciated, the study of the physical 
history of mankind, in all its varieties of race and 
distribution, has, like other branches of knowledge, 
been continually enlarged by the accession of new 
facts and new methods of research. It has become 
more copious in its details, more exact in all its 
conclusions. Aided and emboldened by its grow- 
ing connection with other sciences, and by the 
number of eminent men who have given their 
labors this direction, it has of late years especially 
made rapid progress; embracing, together with 
the kindred subject of ethnology, some of the most 
curious questions which come within the range 
of human inquiry. 

What we have said thus generally is well illus- 
trated by the course of Dr. Prichard’s own re- 
searches. A Latin thesis, De Humani Generis 
Varietate, written and printed at Edinburgh in 
1809, when he took his degree there, forms the 
basis of all that he has since so elaborately per- 
formed. It is a bold and able treatise, consider- 
ing the materials he then had in his hands. The 
theme, pursued with unremitting zeal, grew into 
a large volume published in 1821, entitled Re- 
searches into the Physical History of Mankind ; 
and it is the third edition of this work, enlarged 
gradually to five volumes by a perseverance in the 
same diligent inquiry, which we now have before 
us. The volume entitled The Natural History of 
Man is a sort of summary of it, suggested prob- 
ably by the need of comprising the new materials 
which had accrued while the other volumes suc- 
cessively appeared.* 

We are further justified in presenting this sub- 
ject to our readers, from the conviction that the 
great questions it involves are still only partially 
appreciated by those familiar with other branches 
of science. ‘The history of Man, as a denizen 
of the earth, has indeed been conceived and pur- 
sued in many different ways, according to the 
objects, genius, or opportunity of those engaged 
in the study; but these portraitures which have 
severally presented him as 


The glory, jest, and riddle of the world, 


are partial and subordinate, and in nowise fulfil 
the purport of the larger title before us. The 
philosopher, living in the comparative seclusion 


* Dr. Prichard’s other writings, whether philological 
or medical, warrant further what we have said of his 
merits as a philosophical inquirer. His character was one 
of great simplicity, zealous in the pursuit of everything 
true and useful in science. His death may well be 
termed premature, inasmuch as the peculiar subject of his 
successful research was before him to the last. We are 
indebted to Dr. Symonds, of Bristol, for a very interesting 
memoir on his life and writings, and find every cause to 
wish it had extended to greater length. The events in- 
deed are few, but it is always agreeable and useful to 
trace the workings of an ingenuous mind steadily devoted 
to one great object. 
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of one community, may indeed, like Blumenbach 
and Prichard, construct a science from the labors 
of those cosmopolite travellers who have studied 
mankind on a bold and broad scale, under every 
diversity of region and race. But, generally 
speaking, the tendency of common life and habit- 
ual pursuits in the most civilized communities is 
to narrow, by division and refinement, all great 
views of the human race. The social pictures 
of man, found in poetry, history, essay, or ro- 
mance, will explain our meaning. They are for 
the most part individualities of character or cus- 
tom, which tend rather to curtail than enlarge the 
outline of inquiry, and in truth have little relation 
to the Natural History of Man as a part of crea- 
tion at large. Even the moral and religious 
feelings are concerned in giving their tone and 
temper to such investigations, differently defining 
the objects and pursuing them by separate routes. 
And, further, these objects are in themselves so 
numerous, and their natural aspects of such endless 
variety, that we can scarcely wonder at the vague 
understanding of the questions which lie at the 
bottom of the whole—questions well worthy, nev- 
ertheless, of all the learning and ingenuity given 
te their solution. 

Whatever may be the causes, certain it is that 
the physical history of man has only recently 
taken its place as a definite branch of science. 
The ancient philosophers dealt with it loosely, 
imperfectly, and erroneously. Their limited 
knowledge of the surface of the earth, their entire 
ignorance of whole existing races of mankind—the 
prejudices of their mythology—and their general 
want of appreciation of scientific evidence, the 
preference of the dof@ to the &avo17uy7—these 
difficulties which, in their totality, even the genius 
of Aristotle could not surmount, may readily be 
admitted in explanation of the fact we have stated. 
Passing over the earlier but ambiguous researches 
of Camper, we may affirm that the true foundation 
of the science was that laid by Professor Blumen- 
bach of Gottingen, whose long life of honorable 
labor closed not many years ago. His celebrated 
collection of skulls, (which we have ourselves 
examined under his guidance,) obtained by un- 
wearied perseverance from every part of the globe, 
suggested new relations and more extended and 
exact inquiries in prosecution of one branch of the 
subject. The researches and writings of Cuvier, 
Humboldt, Lawrence, Owen, Tiedeman, Rudolfi, 
and other physiologists, while differing in certain 
conclusions, have continually enlarged the scope 
of the science and concentrated the results ob- 
tained by travellers and naturalists—thus aug- 
menting the means upon which the removal of 
these differences and the certainty of al] conclu- 
sions must eventually depend. Philology, mean- 
while, has come largely in aid of the inquiry, and 
the study and classification of languages, indicated 
more remotely by Scaliger, Bacon, and Leibnitz, 
has grown into a vast body of authentic knowl- 
edge, ministering through new and unexpected 
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ties of mankind. The names of Adelung, Schle- 
gel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Remusat, Grimm, 
Klaproth, Rask, Bunsen, Meyer, &c., indicate the 
more conspicuous of those who have advanced this 
science abroad. In our own country we may cite 
Harris, Horne Tooke, Sir W. Jones, Wilkins, 
Marsden, Young, Prichard, Latham, &e., as 
worthy associates in the same learned career. 

The physical history of mankind, derived from 
these sources, has now assumed its place as one 
of the most eminent branches of natural science— 
assuredly one of the most interesting, in expound- 
ing to man his natural relations to the rest of ere- 
ation on the globe, and those progressive causes 
of change which have unceasingly modified his 
condition here, and may continue to affect and alter 
it in ages yet to come. 

For what are we fitly to understand as com- 
prised in the titles of the works before us? In 
stating it to be the natural history of man, as a 
branch of that larger science which includes the 
physical history of all organized life on the 
globe, we give but a meagre conception of the 
subject. Vegetable life, individually fixed to 
one spot—generically distributed into different re- 
gions so as to form an especial science of botan- 
ical geography—limited by climate, soil, and 
other circumstances, though capable of vast 
changes by culture—all this, while furnishing 
much of curious illustration and analogy, can 
only slightly represent to us what pertains to 
the physical history of the human race. When 
we rise in the scale of creation through the 
innumerable forms and gradations of animal life, 
and reach those wonderful instincts, and yet 
higher functions of intelligence and feeling in 
certain animals, which Aristotle well calls feuy- 
uta 145 avOgwarys Cwihs, though finding some 
of the analogies to approach more closely, still 
are we far below the level of those great ques- 
tions which regard the human species—the origin, 
dispersion, and mutual relation of the various 
races of mankind. To mere physical evidence 
are here added other and higher methods of proof, 
connected with the exercise of those mental fac- 
ulties which mark man as the head of the ani- 
mal creation. The peculiarity, the grandeur, and, 
we may add, the difficulty of the theme, depend 
mainly on his condition as an intellectual being, 
whereby his whole existence on earth is defined, 
and the relations of races and communities of men 
created and maintained. 

And here we touch upon the question which 
may be said to govern the whole subject, and 
which we cannot better or more briefly define 
than in Dr. Prichard’s own words :-— 


It will be the principal object of the following 
work to collect data for elucidating the inquiry, 
whether all the races of men scattered over the sur- 
face of the earth, distinguished as they are from 
each other in structure of body, in features, and in 
color, and differing in languages and manners, are 
the offspring of a single stock, or have descended 


relations to the history of the races and commuui-| respectively from several original families? ‘This 
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problem is so extensive in its bearings, and in many 
particulars so intricate and complex, that I can 
searcely hope to discover evidence conclusive in 
respect to every part of the investigation. I shall 
endeavor to collect and throw upon it all the light 
that can be obtained from different sources. 


We have said that this question, as to the 
unity and single origin of the human race, gov- 
erns the whole subject; and it does so in the 
obvious sense, that if the fact be admitted or 
proved, (as far as proof is attainable,) certain 
other collateral questions at once disappear. If, 
for instance, it can be rendered certain to our 
belief that all mankind, throughout all ages of 
human existence on the globe—in all their innu- 
merable varieties of form, color, customs, and lan- 
guage—have been derived from one single pair, 
nothing remains but to investigate the causes, 
physical and moral, which have produced from 
this unity of origin the wonderful diversities 
everywhere visible. A subject wide enough in 
truth to satisfy the most eager speculator! yet 
well defined in its limits, and even in many of the 
lines through which research must be pursued. 
But this simpler form of the question is not per- 
mitted to us: ‘the point is one upon which natu- 
ralists of eminence have held very different opin- 
ions. It has been contended not only that there 
is no proof of the derivation of mankind from a 
single pair, but that the probability is against it. 
Some have adventured to suppose an absolute dif- 
ference of species in the beings thus placed by the 
Creator on the earth. Many have adopted the 
idea of detached acts of creation, through which 
certain of the more prominent ‘races had their sep- 
arate origin in different localities—interblending 
afterwards, so as to give rise to those subordinate 
varieties which we see so numerously around us. 
Others again, putting aside the notion of the im- 
mutability of species, have boldly hazarded the 
belief that inferior animal organizations, either for- 
tuitously or by necessities or latent laws of nature, 
may have risen into the human form; and this 
under conditions so far unlike, as to give origin to 
the more remarkable diversities which have per- 
plexed our ideas of unity, and puzzled both philos- 
opher and physiologist to explain. 

Before going further, we may briefly advert to 
a point which must already have occurred to every 
reader. Has not this question been long ago set- 
tled on the authority of Scripture so as to preclude 
all further discussion upon itt Are we entitled 
to go beyond, and to risk any portion of our faith, 
upon statements or inductions derived from other 
eources, if contradicting the interpretations com- 
monly given to this higher authority ¢ 

The question is one not new to modern science. 
In reply to it, and to vindicate that right of reason 
and inquiry which Man has received as one of the 
greatest gifis from his Creator, it might be enough 
for us to cite passages from the writings of sev- 
eral distinguished geologists, who have weighed 
this point with all the seriousness and candor be- 
fitting their reputation as men of piety and truth. 





The difference of the subject does in no wise affect 
the argument, which applies alike and with equal 
force to both cases. We might further cite what 
Dr. Prichard himself, in his Introduction, has 
clearly and forcibly written in vindication of the 
research he is about to commence. ‘Take indeed 
what course we may, these questions, from their 
very nature, must needs infix themselves deeply in 
the minds of thinking men, and become in one 
way or other the matter of earnest inquiry. That 
the cause of truth will assuredly gain in the end, 
we can affirm with the greater satisfaction in this 
case, because it is our conviction, in common with 
Dr. Prichard, that the conclusions of reason and 
science, unaided by Scripture, concur mainly with 
those derived from the latter source. We think 
there are sufficient grounds, without reference to 
the sacred writings, for arriving at the conclusion 
that all races and diversities of mankind are really 
derived from a single pair; placed on the earth 
for the peopling of its surface, both in the times 
before us, and during the ages which it may please 
the Creator yet to assign to the present order of 
existence here. The arguments for such belief 
we shall now state; and they will be found to 
comprise, directly or indirectly, every part of this 
great subject. 

In doing this we shall not bind ourselves close- 
ly to Dr. Prichard’s arrangement, but seek in the 
shorter space at our disposal to put forward those 
points which bear most cogently on the conclusion 
just denoted. On some of these points we think 
that neither he, nor other writers, have been ex- 
plicit enough, or given them their full weight in 
the argument. We shall endeavor to place the 
evidence in as clear a form as possible, and to aid 
those unacquainted with the subject in compre- 
hending its relative value and effect. 

What, then, are the sources of knowledge, what 
the methods of research, through which to arrive 
at, Or approximate to, the solution of this inquiry! 
They may best, we believe, be classed under three 
heads :—First, the Physiological, including all 
that relates to the physical conformation of Man— 
his mental endowments—the question of the unity 
or plurality of species—and the laws which license 
or limit the deviations from a common standard. 
Secondly, the Philological, including all that re- 
lates to human languages—their connections, diver- 
sities, the theory of the changes they undergo, 
and the history of such actual changes, as far as 
we can follow it. Thirdly, the Historical—taking 
the term in its largest sense, as including all writ- 
ten history, inscriptions, traditions, mythology, 
and even the more common usages which desig- 
nate and distinguish the different communities of 
mankind. 

This too seems the natural course and order of 
the inquiry. Man is first to be considered as a 
part of the animal creation at large, and under the 
many points of close and unalterable likeness to 
other forms of animal life, in all that relates to 


his procreation, nutriment, growth, decay, and 
‘death, as well as in regard to the modifications 
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of which the species is susceptible and the diver- 
sities it actually exhibits. Various instincts— 
belonging especially to the early stage of life, 
before his higher faculties have risen into action 
—further attest this great natural relation, which 
human pride can neither deny nor discard. But 
beyond and above this comes in the peculiar con- 
dition of Man as an intellectual being, richly pro- 
vided by his Maker with those endowments which, 
in their highest elevation from nature or culture, 
have bequeathed to the admiration of all ages 
names made immortal by their genius and attain- 
ments—Homer, Aristotle, Dante, Bacon, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Newton, Leibnitz, Pascal, Laplace, 
and others which crowd on the memory—and gifted 
yet further with that moral sense, those faculties 
and sensibilities of feeling and passion, to which, 
duly guarded and governed, we owe our under- 
standing of virtue and conscience, and of all that 
is beautiful and sublime in the world around— 
forming what Milton has well called ‘‘ a piece of 
divinity within us; something that was before 
the elements, and owing no homage to the sun.’’ 

The consideration of these higher attributes of 
man, and of the organs adapted to the faculty of 
speech, carries us naturally to the second, or philo- 
logical part of the inquiry. Human language, 
derived from these conditions, has become a main 
index to the history of mankind. Its numerous 
forms, as we find them in existence and maturity 
among different communities of men—forms, in 
many cases, so remote in the roots of words, in 
grammatical structure and idiom, that the doubt 
may well arise whether they can have any common 
origin—these very diversities, as well as the con- 
nections of languages, are all subservient to the 
inquiry before us. We have already spoken of 
the many eminent men who have devoted them- 
selves to this part of the subject; collating on 
philosophical principles the detached records of | 
the numerous languages which crowd the globe ; | 
and giving to the history of races and nations, | 
irrespectively of all other tradition, a new and 
wider basis than heretofore. ‘The progress of 
such researches of late years is the best exponent, 
as we shall see, of what may be attained by their 
future prosecution. 

To the physiological and philological succeeds 
the historical part of the argument. It might 
seem on superficial view that this would be the 
most copious source of knowledge as to the phys- 
ical history of man, and his original dispersion 
over the earth. We might expect here to verify 
and extend the conclusions derived from the former 
methods of inquiry, and to give to the whole 
science more certainty and completeness. And 
so it is, whenever we can obtain concurrence, or 
even approximation of results, from these different 
sources. But, pursuing the investigation on this 
principle, we shall find ourselves speedily and 
continually at fault. History, as we have it in 
our hands, is rarely capable of conducting us to 
the heights of this great argument, seen dimly 














through the misis of time, and often rather ob- 









scured than enlightened by human tradition. Its 
line, broken and interrupted even before, stops 
where the moré arduous part of the ascent begins, 
and gives us no guidance into the earlier ages 
beyond. 

We might much enlarge, were it needful, on 
this incapacity of History to satisfy our just euri- 
osity as to the primitive condition of the human 
race on earth. But we shall confine ourselves to 
a few general remarks, such as may obviate mis- 
conception as to the bearing and value of this part 
of the evidence. In placing them here, we devi- 
ate from the order of arguments just laid down; 
but we do this purposely, that the attention of our 
readers may be better concentrated afterwards on 
the two other topics, on which the solution of the 
inquiry chiefly depends. 

We have already spoken generally of the bear- 
ing of sacred history on this subject. In the Old 
Testament we have a record of the creation of man 
upon the earth, and of a line of successive genera- 
tions down to the period of the great deluge ; from 
which we are led to date a second growth and dis- 
persion of mankind. But it would wrong the 
proper objects and influence of the sacred volume 
to regard it asa physical history of man, or to seek 
in its pages for the facts with which this science 
has especial concern. A few passages only can 
be brought to bear directly on the conclusions we 
seek to obtain; and there is constant danger, as 
well as difficulty, in tampering with words and 
phrases so alien in their objects and manner of use. 
The Mosaic writings are the record of the origin 
and progress of one people, wonderful in every age 
of its history, and by the dispensation of Provi- 
dence signal in its influence on the whole human 
race. All that is given to us, apart from this main 
object, is incidental, brief, and obscure ; and the 
chronology of the Jewish people itself rendered 
ambiguous by the recognized differences of the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint texts ; amount- 
ing in the whole to a period longer than that which 
has elapsed from the beginning of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy to the present day. [ven in an early 
part of these books we find allusion to nations which 
had grown into existence and power; but without 
any sign to mark their origin, beyond some single 
name, or the general statement of the multiplica- 
tion of man on the earth. It is, however, this 
affirmation of the origin and multiplication of man- 
kind from a single pair of created beings which 
forms the great link between the Scripture narra- 
tive and the subject before us. We have already 
stated this as the basis of the inquiry—the ques- 
tion to which all others are subordinate ; and ex- 
pressed our belief that the evidence derived from 
other sources concurs with what is thus delivered 
to us in the Mosaic history. We must not look to 
Scripture fur description of the primitive physical 
characters of the human species, or for details as 
to the origin of human languages. But it is much 
to arrive at the same point through paths thus 
diverse ; and we shall do well for the cause of 
truth to hold the sacred volume ever in our hands, 
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seeing where it fairly comes into contact with other 
knowledge, but never forcing its peculiar objects 
and phraseology into conclusions with which it has 
no concern. 

Passing from the Scriptural to other history, 
whether of writings, tradition, or mythology, we 
lose this distinct affirmation of the unity of man- 
kind, without any equivalent in the more certain 
record of the primitive state of the species. The 
notices indeed multiply as to the growth and spread 
of particular tribes ; but even if possessing much 
more authority than belongs to them, they would 
go short way to satisfy our seeking for knowledge 
of that mysterious period which intervenes between 
the creation of man and the formation of nations 
and empires. We lose ourselves in utter darkness 
when we seek to go beyond certain epochs, remark- 
able in the ancient world as the periods of great 
movements and migrations among the people best 
known to us. One of these may especially be de- 
noted, as comprising within a very brief time the 
record of six migrations and settlements, each con- 
taining some germ of future history.* Yet even 
this period, in which were sown the seeds that 
ripened into Grecian genius and civilization, how 
vaguely and scantily is it known to us! How 
much more obscurely still those vast Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Sclavonie migrations which have given 
east and color to all the succeeding destinies of 
Europe! Here we have hardly the ground of 
tradition to stand upon; all measure of time is 
lost : we are obliged to come at once to the rela- 
tions of language, as the only index we possess to 
these mysteries of the ancient world. 

Of the grandeur of Egypt ata remote period 
we have numerous proofs; and the genius and 
industry of the present age have derived from its 
sublime monuments, its hieroglyphics and paint- 
ings, the evidences of vast extent of power, of vari- 
ous refinements of policy and civilization. But 
in this very point lies the deficiency of history. 
Whence, and how, this growth of grandeur, unre- 
vealed in its origin, and so faintly traced in its 
earlier progress? Long series of sovereigns have 
been determined through hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
compared with the fragments of history ; the found- 
ers and dates of many of the great monuments— 
** those wild enormities of ancient magnanimity,”’ 
as Sir T. Browne calls them—similarly fixed ; 
certain astronomical periods ascertained ; and a 
chronology of much exactness carried back to a 
remote antiquity. But antiquity isa relative term ; 
and the researches of Bunsen and Lepsius, the 
latest laborers in this great field, though stretching 
backwards nearly 5000 years, are arrested at a 
period far short of the origin of the remarkable 
nation on whose history they have bestowed so 
much learning and toil. 

The history of the Assyrian Empire, contempo- 
rary with that of Egypt, has been more deeply 


* Cuvier has particularly marked this period, extend- 
ing from about 1550 A. c. to 1450 a. c., and including, 
besides the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, some 
ef the most noted epochs of settlement in Greece. 








sunk in obscurity. Fragmentary notices in Scrip- 
ture and in Greek authors have told us of its great- 
ness and conquests, the magnitude and decorations 
of its capital. But we have only just begun to 
disentomb the great Nineveh, and can only par- 
tially decipher the peculiar cuneiform characters 
which designate and give date to its wonderful 
works of art. The intrepid zeal and ability of 
Mr. Layard, already re-directed to the spot, will, 
we doubt not, achieve further successes on the 
same fertile soil ; but when all is done, there will 
yet remain the void of time beyond, in which 
genius and diligence are alike lost and fruitless. 

The vast empires of China and India offer yet 
more striking examples of this imperfection of 
history, as bearing on the early condition and 
diffusion of the human race. Native records, aided 
here also by astronomy, carry us obscurely back 
to dates as remote as those of Egypt and Assyria ; 
but beyond this all is lost in the depths of time, or 
in the still darker depths of mythology. And to 
take another instance, from a different source, but 
not less cogent for our object, where do we find 
the faintest authentic trace of those maritime migra- 
tions, seemingly not single, but successive, which 
peopled the great American continent ; giving birth 
to numerous nations and languages, and to various 
monuments of power and civilization still only 
partially explored? Here only one or two vague 
traditions float before us, which poetry may adopt, 
but which history refuses to appropriate to its 
graver purposes. 

These few examples will show how scantily we 
ean draw from ancient history the peculiar infor- 
mation required. We nowhere get high enough. 
The regions of tradition or mythology are reached ; 
but it is still the selva oscura, the basso loco of the 
poet, and we do not obtain access to the clear sky 
above. It may even be affirmed that we gain less 
certain knowledge of the early races of mankind 
from direct history than from those relations and 
resemblances of custom which often remain infixed 
for ages, when all other connections are lust—the 
usages pertaining to birth and death—the methods 
of warfare—the regulations of property—the 
punishment of offences—the manner of habitation 
—and yet more remarkably the bodily mutilations 
which are found so strangely to exist in common 
among nations widely separate on the earth. Much 
caution is obviously needful in dealing with in- 
dications from this source. There is the same 
liability to deception here as in the case of etymol- 
ogy, where ingenuity so often deceives itself by a 
shadow of resemblance alone. But pursued with 
discretion and the multiplication of authentic facts, 
wherewith to correct hasty conclusions, this method 
of research becomes fruitful of curious results; and, 
like those branches of the inquiry to which we are 
now hastening, gives yet more abundant promise 
for the future, aided as it now is by a thousand 
facilities, unknown and unsurmised heretofore. 

We have dwelt thus long on preliminary parts 
of the subject, under the conviction that many, even 
of those conversant with other sciences, scarcely 
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appreciate the entire scope of that under our review. 
We come now to the two main sources of knowl- 
edge as to the natural history of man, viz., human 
physiology and human language ; lines of argu- 
ment distinct in themselves, yet parallel in direc- 
tion, and mutually giving force to every conclusion 
in which they concur. Through these channels 
alone can we proceed upwards when history deserts 
us, and tradition throws a light too flickering or 
false to be safely trusted. Even admitting that 
eertainty is unattainable, we may yet reach a de- 
gree of probability fully warranting the attempt, a 
timid abandonment of which would be treason 
against all true philosophy :— 


Ardua dum metuunt, amittunt vera viai. 


Human physiology ranks as the highest depart- 
ment of that great science of organic life which 
has made such astonishing progress of late years, 
compassing conclusions and generai results which 


would once have been deemed impossible to human - 


research. The closer study of comparative anatomy 
—the improved use of the microscope—the in- 
creased resources of chemical analysis—the wider 
sphere of actual observation—and greater exacti- 
tude in the collection and classification of facts— 
all have concurred to this result. Other sciences, 
moreover, and especially geology, have lately 
furnished new and extraordinary aids to this 
branch of knowledge. What space is to the as- 
tronomer, time is to the geologist—vast beyond 
human comprehension, yet seen and comprised by 
the conclusions of the science. The astronomer 
indeed throws his Jine of numbers more boldly and 
securely into the depths of the infinite before him. 
The geologist can rarely give this mathematical 
certainty to his subject, or express the vastness of 
time more definitely than by the relation and suc- 
cession of periods. But this result, and the 
methods by which it is attained, are such as well 
attest the value and grandeur of the science. The 
study of fossil remains, in representing successive 
epochs of change, and renewed creations of organic 
life on the surface of the globe, becomes the inter- 
preter of facts of transcendent interest. What 
more wonderful than to extricate from the depths 
of the earth those mute yet expressive evidences 
of time far anterior to the creation of man !—of 
ages to which no human estimate can ascend, save 
as respects the mere order of succession in the 
series! What nearer material approach can man 
find to his Maker, than in deciphering those re- 
peated epochs and acts of creative power, and those 
successive modifications of animal life, which, 
while still including its simpler forms, gradually 
acquire higher types of organization, and express 
a scheme of fixed and constant progress, however 
imperfect our view of the steps by which this is 
attained? Dividing these periods by the geological 
characters which clearly denote their relative age 
and succession, and the altered conditions of the 
earth in each, we may affirm that each period, 
amidst a general change of species, contains some 
element of higher Jite and more consummate organ- 








ization. We have not room to dwell on this topic, 
or to detail the different expressions which natural- 
ists have given to the general fact ; but its bearing 
upon our subject—the natural history of man— 
will be obvious at first sight, and rises in impor- 
tance as we pursue and enlarge the inquiry. if 

For what is the position of man in the scheme 
and series thus described! The answer is writ- 
ten in clear characters in the same great volume 
of nature—the evidence negative indeed in part, 
but not on that account less certain. While all 
anterior conditions of animal life, as they have 
successively occurred, are represented to us by 
innumerable vestiges and fossil remains, no trace 
whatsoever is found of the human being until the 
epoch in which we have our present existence. 
Bones, shells, impressions of the most delicate 
structure, even the passing footsteps of animals 
over a moist surface, all these things have been 
wonderfully preserved to the inspection of this 
later age. ‘The most minute as wel] as the most 
gigantic forms of the ancient animal world, in its 
several periods, are familiar to our present know]- 
edge. If in one spot the remains have been too 
imperfect to allow the naturalist to complete his 
delineation, such is the rich exuberance of this 
fossil world that he rarely fails to obtain what is 
wanting from some contemporaneous strata else- 
where on the globe. Even the /acune whieh still 
exist in the series of zoological types are in prog- 
ress of being filled up from the same fertile 
source—yet of man, we repeat, no one vestige is 
to be found; certain though it is that this must 
have happened, had his existence been laid among 
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any of these first creations on the earth. A single H 
bone, distinetly discovered in a certain geological a 
site, and attested as human by Cuvier or Owen, et 
would have decided the question. But none such } 
have been found—a few alleged instances have ave 
been subsequently disproved—and the creation of ey 
man, as well as of the various species of animal Ht 
life by which he is now surrounded, may distinctly ie 
be referred to the actual surface of the globe, as a 


the latest of those acts of creation of which geology HB 
furnishes the record and the proof. 

Though less certain in evidence, it is reason 
able to add, in confirmation of this view, what we 
have just stated as to the introduction of certain ie 
higher organizations at each of the periods in ie 
question. The step from the most advanced 
genera of the mammalia to man may be much : 
greater than any antecedent one; but stil] we are rs 
not entitled to disregard this relation as possibly fi 
forming part of the great scheme which we hum- 'y! 
bly contemplate with the faculties permitted us to : 
use. The simple fact that human reason is ren- 
dered capable of contemplating such objects, attests 
more strongly than any other the actual pre€mi- 
nence of man over all besides of the existing cre- y 
ation. 

This point then settled, we come to the particu- al 
lar questions regarding the first condition of man 
on the earth, which we formerly indicated as lying 
at the root of the whole inquiry. Is the human 
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being a single species of what naturalists call the 
genus Homo? or do the diversities of physical 
character which we see in different races compel 
the admission that there were more species than 
one ia the original act of creation? Again, if 
the unity of the species be proved, are we to look 
for the origin of this species in a single pair 
placed in some one locality of the globe, and 
thence diffusing the human race over its surface ? 
or do the facts observed make it probable that 
there were more than one—possibly several dis- 
tinct pairs—representing the more prominent diver- 
sities of the species, and located in different points, 
80 as to become so many centres of diffusion and 
admixture of these varieties ? 

The questions thus generally stated may be said 
to include all others appertaining to the subject; 
save one perhaps, already adverted to slightly, but 
which we must here notice further, inasmuch as 
it involves the very definition of a species, and 
suggests contingencies which, if admitted, change 
the whole aspect of the inquiry. We allude to 
the opinion of certain naturalists, avowed or anony- 
mous,* who, holding that there is no sufficient 
reason to suppose the immutability of species, be- 
lieve it possible or probable that what have hitherto 
been considered such, may, by the operation of 
various causes, acting through long periods of 
time, be gradually transmuted into other and very 
different forms, or species as we now regard them. 
The most eminent advocate of this doctrine, La- 
marck, hardly cares to shelter himself under those 
vague generalities by which others have sought 
to temper their conclusions and reconcile them to 
the common belief. He lets it be understood that 
he imposes no limit on this principle of progres- 
sive transmutation. From the simplest primitive 
germs or rudiments may be evolved, by what has 
been termed spontaneous generation, all the vari- 
ous forms of vegetable and animal organic life ; 
the particular forms being determined by the con- 
ditions to which the germs are incidentally sub- 
jected ; and the development, multiplication, and 
variation of species depending on the same contin- 
gencies, acting through unbounded time, and aided 
by certain principles of action and change within 
the beings thus developed. ‘These principles, 
which have been variously termed appetencies, 
plastic powers, efforts of internal sentiment, subtle 
fluids, &c., betray in the outset the weakness of 
the system. They are phrases unmeaning in 
themselves—ruinous to all true philosophy. Yet 
Lamarck, boldly appropriating them, pushes his 
conclusions into numerous particular instances of 
this presumed transmutation of species. That 

* We use the term anonymous here in reference to the 
volume entitled ‘* Vestiges of Creation,” well known to 
many of our readers, in which all that can be all on 
behalf of this doctrine, and more than can reasonably be 


alieged, is- stated by the unknown writer with skilful 
lausibility, in language of great vigor and clearness. 
se who first encounter the ss under his guidance 
ought to read also s~™e of the able replies the work has 
voked, and which have led the author in his later edi- 
ons to adopt various modifications, not so explicitly ac- 
knowledged, we think, as they might have been, 


which most concerns our present subject is the 
view he hazards of the transformation of the orang- 
outang into man; and the sketch he gives, with 
a rare intrepidity, of the means by which this 
wonderful change has been worked out. He has 
not been careful to take the best instance for his 
case—the Chimpanzee, or Simia troglodytes of 
Angola, being a closer approach to the human 
form than the Orang-outang of Borneo, and fully 
justifying the old line of Ennius— 
Simia, quam similis, turpissima bestia, nobis ! 

But whichsoever be taken as the point of departure 
in this change from the monkey to the man, the 
deficiency in argument and fact is the same. Dif- 
ficult or impossible though it is for human reason 
to comprehend successive or innumerable specifie 
acts of creation, it is in nowise more difficult than 
to conceive creation at all ;—easier, indeed, than to 
conceive Jaws primitively impressed upon matter, 
rendering it capable, by any feeling, appetence, or 
necessity of its own temporary organization, of 
evolving new organs and instruments of action. 
For it must be kept in mind, though Lamarck 
himself leaves it out of sight, that this theory 
implies not merely variations of form and power 
in organs previously existing, but the progressive 
creation or substitution of organs and powers 
entirely new. Such changes as these we nowhere 
see in progress. The exact knowledge obtained 
of certain animal and vegetable species during a 
period of 3000 years tells us of no such mutations. 
To avoid difficulties which belong to the limited 
comprehension of man, and which meet us equally 
on the confines of all human science, we are called 
upon to adopt a system which doubles these diffi- 
culties, and gives us only vague words with which 
to solve them. We are much inclined here to 
adopt the language of Cicero—Utinam tam facile 
vera invenire possim quam falsa convincere ! 

One familiar instance will often illustrate better 
than a thousand arguments. From the window 
at which we are sitting we see at this moment a 
large spider weaving its subtle web for the entan- 
glement of its prey. The system before us sup- 
poses that some inferior organization feeling the 
appetency for this particular food, and the need 
of means for obtaining it, there thence resulted 
the growth of that beautiful mechanism of strue- 
ture belonging to the spider, and that wonderful 
instinct by which the web is woven with such 
exquisite exactness and adaptation to its use. But 
this is not all—our speculator cannot rest here. 
The material of the web is a chemical compound 
of the most definite kind and definite purpose, and 
requires especial organs for its elaboration. This 
material must be alike provided for by the theory 
in question, and no subterfuge of phrases can save 
it from the demand. ‘Thus taxed—and we might 
endlessly multiply such instances—the doctrine 
becomes a nullity to our comprehension or use; 
and we may wisely acquiesce in that simpler and 
more intelligible view, which refers all these won- 
ders of subordinate intelligence to the will and 
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ever present and active power of the great Author 
of nature. 

The relation of this particular question to the 
subject before us will now be obvious. Those of 
our readers who wish to pursue it further may 
refer to all that Cuvier has so admirably written 
on the permanence of species; to the works of 
Dr. Prichard; and to the excellent chapters in 
Lyell’s ‘* Principles of Geology,”’ which we have 
placed at the head of this article. While we 
concur, however, with Sir C. Lyell in rejecting 
this theory as inadmissible in reason, we freely 
acknowledge that its discussion among men of 
science has done much to enlarge our views as to 
all that concerns the definition of species in nature, 
the conditions establishing their identity, and the 
changes more or less permanent of which they 
are susceptible, either from natural causes, from 
education, or from forced union with each other in 
the production of hybrids. The topic is one of 
deep interest, carrying us by divers paths into the 
midst of the most profound questions which can 
legitimately exercise our reason. It is associated 
closely with many of the natural sciences, as 
especially with all that relates to the physical 
history of man. 

No one of common reflection can enter the 
walis of a great zoological museum without some 
weatiment of awe in looking on the innumerable 
forms of life around—cette richesse effrayante, as 
Cuvier well calls it, when speaking of insects 
alone as one class in the vast series. The won- 
der is augmented when considering that this is 
only the visible world of life. ‘The microscope 
has now disclosed to us the waters of the earth 
tenanted by hosts of living beings before unseen ; 
and the most recent researches of Ehrenberg show 
the atmosphere around us peopled with genera and 
species not recognized by the most delicate human 
sense, yet probably affecting in various ways the 
physical condition of man.* If there be any real 


* These researches, which are recorded in two or three 

memoirs presented to the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
during the past year, appear to have been suggested to 
Ehrenberg by the prevalence of the cholera in Berlin 
towards the end of 1848. They offer the extraordinary 
result of nearly 400 species of organic life existing in 
different strata of the atmosphere as examined on this 
spot. Another memoir about the same time relates the 
singular phenomenon of a vivid vermilion matter, which, 
on the 26th of October, 1848, suddenly showed itself on 
the bread and other farinaceous substances in different 
et of Berlin ; and which was found, on examination, 
roth there and in England, to consist of two fungi and 
one animal organism—the latter called by Ehrenberg the 
Menas prodigiosa, It is a curious, though presumably 
casual coincidence, that precisely the same phenomenon 
occurred in Philadelphia when the cholera was raging 
there in 1832. We have it in the relation of Quintus 
Curtius that during the siege of Tyre by Alexander the 
bread in the city was found suddenly stained with blood ; 
a miracle then—now explained (as may be many similar 
phenomena of former times) in a manner scarcely less 
miraculous, but in accordance with the natural laws that 
pervade and govern the world. 
_ It is impossible not to suppose that these living organ- 
isms, tenanting the atmosphere in which we ourselves 
live, may have, in their existence and changes, many im- 
portant effects on the human economy. Though not yet 
explicitly placed among the causes of disease, it is likely 
that future research will show them to be so. 
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transmutation of species, or spontaneous genera- 
tion and present creation of new species, we might 
expect to find it among these minute and simple 
organisms, or germs, which seem to have some 
common relation to vegetable and animal life ; 
and may be presumed more liable to change in 
evolution from the influences surrounding them. 
Yet we have no certain evidence of this having 
ever occurred, and many facts adverse to it. The 
sudden appearance of known species in new situ- 
ations, accepted by some as a proof, shows only 
the exquisite minuteness of the primitive germs 
of life, and their tenacity of existence until the 
conditions occur necessary to evolve them. Of 
this tenacity we have proof ia many remarkable 
cases, and it is probably in some inverse ratio to 
the elevation of the species.* 

The questions which regard the individuality, 
the permanence, and the capacity for variation in 
species, are, however, so vast and various, that it 
would be vain for us to seek to discuss them in 
detail. They are, moreover, the subject of much 
recent controversy, resulting from the minute re- 
searches into the simpler primitive forms of animal 
and vegetable life, of which we have just spoken. 
Doubts have been started as to the actual existence 
of true species in nature ; that is, of separate tribes 
of beings with specific organization and incapable 
of transmutation into one another ; and though few 
have ventured as far as Lamarck, many have trod- 
den on his traces, and resting on some singular 
phenomena of hybrids, particularly as disclosed in 
the experiments of Weigmann and others on 
hybrid plants, have supposed the power of trans- 
mutation within a more limited range. It is curi- 
ous to observe how closely some of these recent 
views approach to the discarded notions of the 
ancient philosophy. Atoms begin to have cur- 
rency and favor again; and many a line of the 
magnificent poetry of Lucretius might be taken as 
the text of modern theory on these subjects. The 
definitions of species by Buffon, Cuvier, De Can- 
dolle, &c., thongh essentially alike as involving 
the facts of resemblance and constant reproduction 
of the same beings, are yet open to some critical 
cavil ; and it has been doubted whether the term 
species might not be expediently exchanged for 
some other more free from ambiguity. We fully 
admit the influence of names upon things, and that 
“words do mightily entangle and pervert the 


* The same general reasoning will apply to the seem- 
ing identity of the curious cellular structure which ap- 
pears, from recent research, to form the nucleus of all the 
textures of organic life. That species so numerous and 
distinct are actually evolved from that structure, proves 
that there is an agent of life, independent of the cell, 
though working through it as an instrument or medium. 
It is conceivable that different combinations of ceils ma 
modify the result in the simpler forms of life. Sue 
would seem to be the case in the recent observations of 
Professors Forbes and Steenstrup, commented upon by 
Professor Owen in his recent volume entitled ‘‘ Partheno- 
genesis.” But the cases of this kind hitherto made 
known are few in number—the effects, as far as we can 
see, are only ears the type of the species ap- 
pears to he maintained aimidst the variations unpreseed 
on them. 
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juagment.’’ It would make an amusing and im- 
portant subject of inquiry, in what cases of phys- 
ical science, and yet more of morals and metaphys- 
ics, new terms might be adopted, with the effect 
of removing doubts and closing controversies en- 
gendered by the faulty or fluctuating use of more 
ancient names. It is manifest, however, that such 
corrections must never be needlessly or arbitrarily 
made, lest the ambiguity created be greater than 
that removed. And as respects the term in ques- 
tion, though it has no etymological merits, we 
doubt whether any could be adopted, expressing 
in a more convenient form the relation which it 
professes to describe. 

With the impossibility of entering fully into 
this subject of species, we gladly avail ourselves 
of the summary which Sir C. Lyell has given, at 
the end of his 37th chapter, of the conclusions 
reasonably deduced from our actual knowledge of 
the conditions and changes of animal and vegetable 
life existing around us. 


Ist. There is a capacity in all species to accom- 
modate themselves to a certain extent to a change 
of external circumstances, this extent varying 
greatly according to the species. 

2nd. When the change of situation they can en- 
dure is great, it is usually attended by some modifi- 
cations of the form, color, size, structure, or other 
particulars ; but the mutations thus superinduced 
are governed by constant laws, and the capability 
of so varying forms part of the permanent specific 
character. 

3rd. Some acquired peculiarities of form, struc- 
ture, and instinct, are transmissible to the offspring ; 
but these consist of such qualities and attributes 
only as are intimately related to the natural wants 
and propensities of the species. 

4th. The entire variation from the original type 
which any given kind of change can produce, may 
usually be effected in a short period of time, after 
which no further deviation can be obtained by con- 
tinuing to alter the circumstances, though ever so 
gradually— indefinite divergence, either in the way 
of improvement or deterioration, being prevented, 
and the least excess beyond the defined limits being 
fatal to the existence of the individual. 

5th. The intermixture of distinct species is 
guarded against by the aversion of the individuals 
eomposing them to sexual union, or by the sterility 
of the mule offspring. It does not appear that true 
hybrid races have ever been perpetuated for several 
generations, even by the assistance of man; for the 
cases usually cited relate to the crossing of mules 
with individuals of the pure species, and not to the 
intermixture of hybrid with hybrid. 

6th. From these considerations it appears that 
species have a real existence in nature, and that 
each was endowed, at the time of its creation, with 
the attributes and organization by which it is now 
— of Geology, 7th edit., 
p- 585. 


These conclusions we believe to be valid in all 
essential points. We suspect if male and female 
juries of each species could be summoned upon the 
question of its distinet individuality, they would 
speedily return an affirmative verdict ; and, per- 
chance, with some surprise and amusement at the 
doubt submitted to them. While in arguing this 





question much stress has rightly been laid on the 
period of utero-gestation, as deciding the identity 
or difference of species, we think sufficient im- 
portance has not been attached to the relation 
and adaptation of the sexes of each species to 
one another. This remark very especially ap- 
plies to the bolder doctrine of transmutation of 
species already discussed. A double transmu- 
tation would in every case be required, and with 
adaptations in every successive stage of change 
which it would defy any calculation of possible 
chances to meet or explain. 

We cannot hesitate, then, in believing that the 
permanent individuality of species is the inten- 
tion and general law of creation. We consider 
that the variations themselves of which species 
are rendered capable (doubtless for wise and suf- 
ficient purposes) do, by the limits imposed on 
their extent, express the same general law. And 
if objection be still taken to the immensity of 
the numbers of species thus presumed, we answer 
that he must be indeed an infant in physical 
science, who would limit the scope of creation 
by his own conceptions, or define the numbers 
therein employed by his own narrow use and 
comprehension of them. 

‘Though we may seem again to have deserted 
our immediate subject, reflection will show that 
it is otherwise. The physical history of man is 
based on the same general grounds as that of 
the rest of the animal creation. Man stands at 
the head; but in a physical sense he does so 
simply as the highest in a series of animal types, 
connected by close though perhaps unequal links, 
and subject to the same general Jaws determining 
the origin, distribution, and variations of species. 
He forms a genus to himself on every principle 
of just classification ; and it is the conclusion of 
Prichard and his compeers that this genus differs 
from all other genera of the animal kingdom, in 
containing but one species. Still, we must hold 
it ever in view that Man is a part of the great 
scale of animal life; and we shall speedily see 
how many arguments and analogies may be drawn, 
as to all that regards his physical history, from 
those inferior forms of being which exist, for his 
uses or contemplation, in the world around him. 

This is especially true as respects the inquiry 
to which we now come, having already in part 
premised our opinion upon it, viz., whether there 
be one species or more of the genus Man !— 
whether (to put the most cogent case in front) the 
perfect Negro and the perfect European, seeing 
the strong contrasts and diversities they exhibit, 
can be rightly deemed of the same species '—and 
whether, to explain other striking varieties in the 
races of men, it be needful to extend yet further 
this view of their specific differences? In discuss- 
ing these points we must limit ourselves to the 
reasons best fitted to elucidate the conclusions ob- 
tained. 

The question naturally first occurs—and it is a 
question which in its nature becomes an argument 
—if man be not a single species, how many spe- 
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eies of the human being must we count on the 
earth? The Negro is the most striking contrast 
to the European ; but the beardless yellow Mon- 
golian also has characteristics so strongly marked, 
that we cannot concede the difference of species in 
the one case without admitting it in the other. 
How, or where, are we to stop in these admis- 
sions, when we find diversities alike in kind, and 
different only in degree, existing everywhere 
around us; and determining those divisions into 
races, of which some have retained the same dis- 
tinctive characters from the earliest periods of his- 
tory? The question is further perplexed by the 
intermixture of races and varieties; rendering it 
difficult, if not impossible, to define any such prim- 
itive separation of origin, as the phrase of dif- 
Serent species implies. Multiplicity, then, in this 
case becomes itself an argument for unity. No 
lines of demarcation are found sufficiently strong 
to render the plurality of species natural or prob- 
able. Every such line is traversed by others, 
which, while effacing its distinctness, do all point 
to a certain common origin—expressing in this 


over the earth. 

This manner of putting the argument, how- 
ever, though strong, is obviously not conclusive. 
It is rendered much more forcible by a regard 
in detail to those conditions which may fitly be 
considered as showing the identity or diversity 
of species ; and, further, by analogies derived from 
the variations of species in other parts of the 
animal creation. From these two sources, con- 
curring in the evidence they afford, we derive 
conclusions as certain as any that can be had in 
those parts of physical science into which math- 
ematical proof does not enter. 

And first, as to the criteria which best deter- 
mine the identity or diversity of species—an in- 
quiry of singular interest in its connection with 
the physiology both of animal and vegetable life. 
Limiting our present view to the former, and to 
the part of the scale more approximate to man, 
we may name the following conditions as those 
which must mainly determine the result in each 
particular case :—the anatomical structure in all 
its parts—the average duration of life—the re- 
lation of the sexes and laws of propagation, 
including the periods of utero-gestation and num- 
ber of progeny—the production, or otherwise, 
of hybrid progeny by mixed breeding—the lia- 
bility to the same disecses—and the possession 
of the same instincts, faculties, and habits of 
action and feeling. It will be readily admitted 
that wherever individuals or groups of beings 
concur as to these general conditions, there the 
proof of identity of species is complete. But we 
have already alluded to that capacity for varia- 
tion within certain limits in each species, which 
may as justly be called a law of nature as the 
division into species itself; and we are in no in- 
stance whatever entitled to expect entire conform- 
ity to the several conditions stated above. In 
recurring to them hereafter it will be seen that 








each condition includes a liability to such varia- 
tions, more or less, for every species; and it 
would seem a general fact that this increases as 
we rise upwards in the scale of animal life. In 
the higher animals, and notably in man, this capac- 
ity for variation shows itself peculiarly in all that 
regards the instincts, habits, and mental faculties, 
as modified by climate, food, culture, and other 
contingencies. Inthe phenomena more strictly of 
physical organization, a lesser amount of change 
is likely to occur; yet here also (and it will soon 
occur to us as an important point in the argu- 
ment) the familiar experience of every one will in- 
dicate to him innumerable such varieties, more 
striking as the research is more extended and 
minute. 

Taking these circumstances into account, our 
demand for proof of the identity of species will be 
limited to such conformity to the several criteria 
above stated as may be genere]—never admitting 
more than a certain amount of deviation from the 


;common characters—the deviations themselves 


| alike in kind under like conditions, and prone to 
what we believe to be the unity of the species | 


return to this primitive standard when the causes 
of change are removed. The latter phenomenon, 
strikingly attested by many well known facts in 
natural history, will be at once felt as a cogent 
argument for the unity of the species in which 
such variations occur, however widely they may 
alter the aspect of the races and breeds included 
under it. 

Submitting the case of the human being to these 
criteria, which have helped to solve the most 
doubtful questions as to other species, we may 
confidently say that an affirmative answer is de- 
rived from all, as to the proper unity of Man, 
In truth each point has been directly or silently 
conceded, except those which regard configura- 
tion, color, and certain other bodily peculiari- 
ties on the one hand, and on the other the equal- 
ity of the mental endowments and capacities. On 
these points discussions have been raised; and 
with the effect, as we have before stated, of 
leading some inquirers to the persuasion that the 
corporeal and mental diversities of the Negro ahd 
Caucasian cannot be explained otherwise than by 
supposing a difference of species—thus sanction- 
ing the vague and uninstructed belief which the 
ignorant or interested have so often adopted as 
to this matter. It may be doubted whether this 
opinion, in its distinct form, has now many ad- 
vocates; and we might not think it needful to 
dwell on the argument more minutely were it 
not that the reasonings apply almost equally to 
that modified view before mentioned, which, with- 
out denying the identity of the species, affirms 
that there were different pairs, of different prim- 
itive types, placed separately on the earth. 
Every argument, of course, which tends to show 
that one species is capable of undergoing the 
variations actually found among mankind, must 
apply pro tanto to this latter doctrine aiso. 

Looking first, then, to the anatomical part of 
the question—the characters most dwelt upon in 
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the discrimination of the different races of men 
are the skeleton, and particularly the skull and 


_ pelvis—the stature—the color of the skin—and 


the nature of the hair. In all the systems of 
arrangement of these races, the figure of the skull 
has formed a principal feature ; the differences in 
this structure—so important in the organ it en- 
closes—being such as are obvious to the most 
careless observer. The early researches and col- 
lections of Camper and Blumenbach have been 
since much extended, and new specimens of crania 
obtained from various parts of the world, particu- 
larly from the two American continents ; to which 
latter class the valuable investigations of Drs. 
Warren and Morton have been especially directed. 
These new acquisitions have often proved impor- 
tant in furnishing links between cranial forms 
more widely dissociated to our previous knowledge. 
Nevertheless the main differences are strongly 
enough marked to justify a division into races upon 
this character, though naturalists have not hitherto 
wholly agreed in that to be adopted. ‘The one 
originally proposed by Blumenbach included five 
races—the Caucasian, Ethiopian, Mongolian, Ma- 
Jayan, and American—and this with little modi- 
fication was long acquiesced in. ‘The Jater re- 
searches of Dr. Prichard, founded on more ample 
materials, led him to reduce the chief types of 
cranial form, and the distinction of races founded 
thereon, to three only, which he characterizes, 
from their several peculiarities, as the progna- 
thous, the pyramidal, and the oval or elliptical. 
The prognathous, or that marked by the predomi- 
nance of the jaws, is the cranial type of the lower 
Negro and Australian races—the pyramidal crania, 
connected with broad, lozenge-formed faces, fur- 
nish a type common to the Mongolian or Tartar 
nations, the Laplanders, Esquimaux, Hottentots, 
and many of the American races—the oval or 
elliptical cranium expresses the form common to 
the Caucasian races and all the more highly civil- 
ized nations of the world. 

While acquiescing in this division, we may add 
that we do so simply from its being the one most 
natural and comprehensive, where some division 
is required for the clear elucidation of the subject. 
Under the view we entertain that the various 
distinctions of cranial form, endlessly multiplied 
in detail, are secondary, and all derived from a 
common source, we can attach no higher impor- 
tance than this to the classifications proposed. 
Our present knowledge enables us to follow these 
more strongly marked types into each other, 
through all the intermediate links ; and we can 
go yet further, and affirm that some of these 
changes are taking place under our own eyes. 
The Turks of Europe and Western Asia are 
doubtless of the same stem as the Turks of Cen- 
tral Asia; yet they have gained, probably within 
a few centuries, the cranial form and facial feat- 
ures of the Caucasian races; while those retain- 
ing their original seat and manner of life retain 
also the pyramidal skull and Mongolian characters 
of the race. The Laplanders, Finns, and Magy- 
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ars, all derived, as we have reason to believe, 
from the Mongolian stock, present three grada- 
tions of change from the pyramidal to the ellip- 
tical type, and bearing proportion to the degree 
of civilization attained by each. Again, we 
have various testimony that the Negro head, so 
strongly marked in its characters, is gradually 
approximating to the European form, where suc- 
cessive generations of Negroes, without actual 
intermixture, have been in constant communication 
with European people and habits. 

As a particular feature of the cranium, the 
facial angle, determining the relation of the line 
of the forehead to that of the face, is a subject 
of interest, even to the most common observers, 
in its seeming connection with the intellectual 
development and expression. Its great diversity 
in different individuals is well known; and the 
same variation, within certain limits, extends to 
different races. Naturalists have busied them- 
selves in giving exact measurement to the angle, 
both in man and the inferior animals ; and with 
results which at first were held by not a few of 
them to sanction the idea that the Negro was an 
inferior species, and descending nearer in this 
part of his development to the Orang-outang or 
Chimpanzee. But more exact researches have 
corrected various errors in these results, both as 
regards the monkey and the man; degrading the 
former from his acquired rank, and restoring to 
the latter his identity with the rest of the human 
species. In truth, the average diversity in this 
part of the cranial form in the Negro is far 
below the occasional deviations of the same kind 
in the European ; and beth must be regarded as 
effects of that general law of variation of species, 
which shows itself alike in individuals, in fam- 
ilies, and in races of mankind. The value of the 
Jast remark will be manifest as respects both this 
particular topic and al] other parts of the ques- 
tion ; and we shall have occasion to reeur to it 
again, as one of the keystones of the argument. 

What we have thus stated respecting the di- 
versities of the sku}l in different races, and the 
inferences therewith connected, wil] exempt us 
from saying much as to the other anatomical 
points in the question. The form of the pelvis, 
the length of the forearms, the position of the 
head in reference to the vertebral column as well 
as the color of the skin and character of the hair. 
have all been cited in proof of a specifie differ- 
ence between the Negro and European stock, and 
the closer relation of the furmer to certain species 
of the quadrumana. But the argument has been 
disproved in each case—partly by enlarged in- 
quiry, as in the instance of Professor Weber's 
valuable researches on the pelvis—partly by more 
exact admeasurements and the application of that 
system of averages which has contributed so 
greatly to the progress of science—partly, again, 
by those general considerations we have already 
propounded as to the varieties naturally incident 
to the same species, the graduation of al} these 
varieties into each other, and the occurrence of 
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the same or larger deviations in individuals or |The exuberance of the subject is such that we 
families as in races of men. ‘Take, for example, | can but give a slight indication of it here. 
the color of the skin, to which the latter class of Those who desire to pursue it further will find 
arguments chiefly applies, and the diversities of ample means of doing so in the many works om 
which are at least as prominent as those of figure. | Natural History, Physiology, &c., which have 
The extreme contrasts in this case are the Negro lately appeared.* The main point in the arga- 
and the Albino. The latter is clearly an acci- | ment is this; that other species, and notably the 
dental variety ; but, as such, becomes, from its ‘races of domesticated animals, exhibit varieties 
marked characters, a valuable exponent of all | precisely of the same kind as those occurring in 





other varieties of color. That part of the struc- | mankind—much more extensive in degree—and 
ture of the skin, which is called the pigment-cell, in most cases derived from similar causes. The 


is evidently capable of undergoing great changes | 
-in its secretions from climate, manner of life, and | 
those more mysterious causes connected with gen- | 


eration and the hereditary transmission of bodily 
features and peculiarities, the mighty influence of 
which we everywhere see, but which our igno- 
rance makes it difficult yet to subject to particular 
laws. ‘Time is manifestly an element of the 
greatest importance here. ‘The amount of change 
of which we have evidence, even within short 
periods, is the proof of the capacity for far 
greater change where time is prolonged, and any 
particular community so placed as to be exposed 
continually to the operation of the same physical 
causes. 

When to these considerations we add the par- 
ticular evidences upon which we have already so 
much dwelt, namely, the fact that nature produces 
frequent varieties in all races as striking as are 
the extreme diversities amongst them; and, 
secondly, that there is an entire continuity in the 
gradations which occur in nature from one diver- 
sity to another, we present the argument in the 
most complete form it can assume. Thus, to 
take a single but striking example of the first 
case—a Negro may have an Albino offspring 
without pigment-cells—a fact that includes at 
once all those miner varieties of color which are 
so familiar to us in the same community, and even 
in the same family. ‘The continuous gradations 
of color from the Negro to the native of northern 
Europe, though less obvious te common knowl- 
edge, have been so well substantiated by travel- 
lers and men of science, that no remaining doubt 
can exist on the subject. The same two methods 
af argument (of which we are anxious that our 
readers should understand the full value) apply 
equally to the hair of the Negro; which, though 
called woolly, has been well ascertained to have 
no relation to wool, and is found to graduate 
through a series of changes into the ordinary hair 
of the European races, in one or other of the 
many varieties which these races present. 

The argument for the unity of the haman 
species might perhaps be sufficient, even if it 
ended here. But it is exceedingly strengthened 
from a source to which we have more than once 
alluded, viz., the analogies presented by the in- 
ferior species of animal life. We have already 
said that man, physically considered, (and it must 
be added intellectualiy also,) is subject to this 
questioning by analogy, and it is very pointedly 
true in the great question of species and varieties. 








outline of this argument, as applied to the horse, 
the dog, the ox, the hog, the sheep, the domestie 
fowl, &c., will be understood by every one. We 
know, and regard without surprise, those vast 
diversities of size, figure, color, habits of life, 
and even instincts of action, which distinguish 
the various breeds of these animals, separating 
them all more or Jess from what we may regard 
as the original stock of each species. It is only 
indeed in certain instances that this primitive 
stock can be ascertained amidst the varieties that 
have been impressed upon it; the best evidence 
being that of reversion to the original form in 
those cases where the artificial conditions of do- 
mestication are altered or withdrawn. 

Selecting one instance in illustration, let it be 
the Dog—that singular animal, which Cicero well 
affirms to be created for the especial uses of man. 
What is there in the diversities of the human species 
comparable to those which this animal exhibits in 
size, in the form of the muzzle and cranium, in the 
color, quality, and quantity of its covering, in the 
sounds it utters, in its intelligence and habits of 
lifet What more different in aspect than the bull- 
dog, the Newfoundland dog, the Cuba dog, the 
pug-dog, and the greyhound’ Yet we cannat 
reasonably doubt (the dog itself, whatever its race, 
certainly does not doubt) the entire identity of the 
species. It has been justly stated by M. F. Cuvier 
that if we begin to number the breeds of this ani- 
mal as species, we must count up to fifty at least. 
A question still exists among naturalists whether 
or not the wolf may be considered its original 
type. This point—to be settled hereafter by more 
exact knowledge of the utero-gestation of the wolf 
and its hybrid relations to the dog—does in no 
way affect the general argument. What concerns 
us here is the amount of variation of which the 
species is capable, and the varieties actually pro- 
duced by nature or culture, and very especially by 
the intimate connection of the dog with the uses, 
habits, and affections of man. These are the il- 
lustrations we seek for, and they are abundantly 
furnished ; indicating not merely those changes 
which are brought about in the individual by the 
conditions in which he is placed, but still more 
remarkably those which are transmitted to offspring, 
and become more or less hereditary in its breeds. 


Going beyond this again, we find proof in the his- 


* Without any undue preference, we would refer to the 
copious writings of Dr. Carpenter on these subjects, as 
distinguished by great ability, and very exact knowledge, 
brought down to the most recent time. 
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tory of the same animal, (whicn is made known to 
us even from mummies in the tombs of ancient 
Egypt,) of there being a limit speedily attained to 
these deviations from a primitive type. And we 
have further authentic evidence that where dogs 
are removed from the homes and influence of man 
they lapse again into a wild state, assume a common 
form and color distinct from that of their domesti- 
cated state, and often even lose the power of barking, 
which some have supposed to be an acquired quality 
not natural to the species.* The dingo of Aus- 
tralia and the dhole of India ave instanees of such 
seeming relapse to a wild and more primitive 
State. 

Similar illustrations might be given from the 
other domestic animals we have named, but less 
striking as they become less intimately associated 
with man. They all offer examples of that re- 
markable class of facts to which we have just al- 
luded as a main element of the varieties of race— 
those, to wit, which regard the transmission from 
one generation to another of qualities or instincts 
artificially acquired, but which, so transmitted and 
maintained by use, tend to become hereditary in the 
breed. ‘The extent to which this capacity for change 
proceeds—the relative permanence of the changes 
so induced—the parts of structure or functions 
most liable to them—the conditions favoring or 
limiting their progress—these are all questions 
infinitely curious and instructive, and still largely 
open to future research. ‘They are connected close- 
ly, moreover, with the history and theory of anal- 
ogous variations in man—the manner of operation 
being similar, and the extent and limit of deviation 
defined by the same general laws. In these domes- 
tic species more especially, we have, in the manner 
in which certain acquired qualities become heredi- 
tary in particular breeds, an index to the formation 
of races among mankind. The inquiry, so con- 
ducted, gains in value and importance when we 
reflect on its relation to the future destinies of 
man; and see in this power of transmission of 
acquired faculties, the possible element of new 
and higher conditions of our own species. There 

* Every student of the natural history of the dog is 
bound to complete his education at Constantinople. Neg- 
lecting the beauties of the Bosphorus, the mosques, se- 
raglios, and kiosks, he will find ample scope for study in 
this great canine commonwealth, or rather group of re- 
publics—for the Turkish capital is parcelled out into 
districts hy the dogs themselves, wholly irrespectively 
of the vast human population ienanting it, with which 
they have little other concern than as consumers of their 
offal. The canine citizens of Constantinople have no 
buman masters, nor other home than its narrow, steep, 
and tortuous streets ; but they live under certain munici- 
pal regulations of their own, which it would be curious 
to investigate in detail. That which forbids any inter- 
loper of the species to enter other than his own district on 

in of being devoured, seems a necessary effect of num- 

rs pressing hard on the means of subsistence. The dogs 
of Constantinople are a meagre, sullen, wolfish looking 
race, covered with scars and bruises from horses’ hoofs, 
indolent from being ill-fed, seemingly careless of life or 
limb from the same cause. Basking under the mid-day 
sun, they scarcely move away from man or beast tram- 
pling upon them. The political economist, as well as the 
naturalist, might find many analogies and various mate- 
rials for study in this great community of dogs, thus 


strangel insulated from man in the midst of human 
multitudes. 
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is nothing improbable in this view, when we re- 
gard the changes and diversities actually existing 
around us. What we are called upon both by 
reason and analogy to admit, is a line of ultimate 
limit to such deviations, assigned doubtless to us, 
as to other created beings, by the great Creator 
and Governor of the whole. 

We have hitherto spoken only of those physical 
conditions of the human being, by which we con- 
sider the unity of the species to be vindicated, and 
which go yet further to render probable the deriva- 
tion of the whole from asingle source. We must 
not let the argument stop here. ‘The proof rises 
in value and eertitude as we admit the intellectual} 
and moral endowments ef man into the question. 
It is very true that from this source, as wel) as 
from physical configuration, arguments have been 
drawn, and strongly insisted upon, by those whe 
maintain the specific inferiority of certain races. 
The mental faculties of the Negro in particular 
have been placed in pointed contrast with those of 
the European ; and the inferenee thenee derived 
that, whether individually or in communities, the 
former is incapable of reaching the intellectual 
standard of the latter, or an equal grade of civil- 
ization in social life. The advocate for identity 
of species has been triumphantly ealled upon to 
produce instances from the Negro race of any high 
attainments in literature or philosophy; and, in 
default of these, summary judgment has been taken 
out against the whole race in question. 

Now, on a subject of this kind, we must not be 
governed by mere words, however plausible or 
sanctioned by common use. The term civilization 
is one of those vague generalities often applied 
for convenience or fashion, with very slender war- 
ranty of facts. How frequently is it defined and 
tested by conditions belonging to our own usages, 
and which are totally inapplicable to other climates 
or different circumstances of life! We talk much 
of civilized Europe, and, as matter of general com- 
parison, the expression may be justified. But we 
must not neglect the fact, that there are districts 
in Ireland—others, much larger, we could name 
in the very centre of France—which hardly rank 
in real civilization above many of the Negro com- 
munities of Soudan. If we go into the great cities 
of the United States, New York, and Philadelphia, 
a comparison between the free Negro population 
and the quarters peopled by Irish emigrants would, 
we venture to say, be decidedly to the advantage of 
the former. We are asked for examples of some 
eminent advancement in literature and science. 
Even were the demand reasonable on other grounds, 
seeing the condition under which the Negro has 
hitherto been placed, we should meet it by asking 
for similar examples of native growth among the 
forty millions of Sclavonian race who people the 
vast plains of European Russia. We might vari- 
ously multiply instances to the same effect, but we 
prefer resting the case upon what we believe to be 
an assured fact, viz., that where Negro communities 
have been associated with European races through 
a series of generations, their capacities and habits 
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become altered and enlarged, and their attainments | though the species be one and single, there were 


approach closely to those of the same class in the 


mest civilized countries. This corresponds with 
what we before noticed as to certain changes taking 
place in bodily configuration under similar circum- 
stances. It is an example, moreover, of the vari- 
ations to which every race of mankind is incident, 


conditions of life are altered for long successive 
periods of time; and as such is very instructive 
in relation to our subject. 

These variations, we are bound to add, are not 
of advancement alone, but in many cases mani- 
festly of degradation from the standard of the par- 
ticular race. As such we may probably regard 
the Hottentots and Bushmen of Southern Africa ; 
the Esquimaux, Laplanders, and Samoyides of the 
Arctic Circle ; the Fuegians, Papuas, and numer- 
ous other tribes scattered ever the globe. This 
fact, indeed, applying alike to the mental and bod- 
ily organization, is one which binds itself closely 
and necessarily with all other parts of our argu- 
ment. ‘Those varying conditions of existence, 
which even in the same nation or community tend 
to degrade and debase certain classes, do so on a 
larger scale, and with more lasting effect, where 
the insulation from the original stock is more 
complete, and where the circumstances of life are 
yet more strongly contrasted, aud continued for 
longer periods of time. 

What we have said will be readily understood 
as applying equally to the moral feelings and 
character of different races as to their intellectual 
faculties. The denotation of unity of origin is 
as strong in the one case as the other. However 
modified in form and expression by education, the 
conditions of government and society, or the vari- 
ous necessities of life, the emotions, the desires, 
the moral feelings of mankind, are essentially the 
same in all races and in all ages of the world. 
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not several pairs of this species placed separately 
on the earth, and possibly under certain diversities 
of type, corresponding more or less with those of 
the dominant races which now exist? It will be 
seen that this question is already in part answered 


in the one preceding it; and that the grounds of 
as well as the Negro, where the more essential | 


argument in the two cases are closely analogous 
throughout. It is true that in the latter case 
they are chiefly of a negative kind, and do not 
admit of so determinate a conclusion. We can 
never prove by any human evidence that it may 
not have pleased the Creator to give origin to the 
race and its varieties in this particular tanner. 
The solution cannot be rendered other than one 
of probability ; but we think the amount of prob- 
ability attainable to be such as may fairly justify 
the inference to which we come. 

We are entitled, first, to ask the same question 
here as before—Where is the limit to be placed 
to this multiplication of pairs, if intended to ex- 
press the several types or varieties of man? Fis- 
cher, in his Synopsis Animalium, affirms the ex- 
istence of seven forms or species, wholly distinct. 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, in the work named at 
the head of this article, says that we must neces- 
sarily admit the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Negro, 
as separate in origin, and though calling these 
typical forms, he goes far towards asserting the 
distinction of species. The colonel fights for his 
triple type with zeal and skill ; and we are ready 
to admit, that if the separate types be confined to 
three, he has rightly chosen them ; but we do not 
see sufficient grounds for this limitation. Look- 
ing at the many varieties of mankind, and the 
manner in which they are insensibly interblended, 
we find no lines strong enough to form a limit to 
the supposed multiplicity of pairs, though many 
sufficiently marked to furnish a basis for the divis- 
ion of races. We think the evidence of facts not 


We have neither room nor need for argument on | likely ever to go beyond this, and that more exact 
this subject: all history and all personal experi- , knowledge will tend further to confirm the belief 


ence concur as to the fact. Were we to cite any 
one instance in particular, it would be the faculty 
of laughter and tears—those expressions of feel- 
ing common to aj] colors, races, and communities 
of mankind, civilized or savage ; and which give 
proofs of identity, stronger than all reasoning— 
Aoyou te xgeeriov. To our great poet—whose 
philosophy alone would have made him immortal, 
even had it not been conveyed in immortal verse— 
we owe a line, which far more happily expresses 
our meaning :— 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 


It is this ‘‘ one touch of nature’’ testified in tears, 
which decides the question of unity of species to 
the common feeling of mankind as entirely as it 
does to the observations of the naturalist, or the 
reasonings of the philosopher. 

Though our limits have compelled us to curtail 
this discussion in numerous particulars, we have 
pursued it sufficiently to show how much it gov- 
erns the second question proposed, viz., Whether, 








that all these distinctions of races are secondary 
and subordinate to one single source of human life 
on the earth. 

Of the arguments to this effect, beyond those 
already stated, the most important, undoubtedly, is 
the analogy derived from all other species of or- 
ganic life. We doubt whether unequivocal proof 
has ever been produced of the same species having 
even two primitive haltats on the surface of the 
earth. We have no means, indeed, of absolutely 
demonstrating the negative ; and we must rest the 


argument, therefore, on the general and very re- 


markable fact, now recognized by naturalists, that 
different species, whether animal or vegetable— 


whether terrestrial, aquatic, or atmospheric—had_ 


originally definite seats and localities on the 


globe, whence their diffusion has been effected by 


accident or design, modified by their locomotive 


powers and several capacities for bearing changes’ 


of climate and place. There is now a geography 


of animals and plants, as well as of mountains, — 


rivers, and kingdoms. The Botanical Geography 
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of “De Candolle, to which Humboldt and Brown 
have so largely contributed, defines at least twenty 
botanical provinces on the globe, each being the 
centre of groups of species peculiar to itself in 
origin. The Zoological provinces have hardly 
yet been so exactly denoted ; but are manifestly 
subject to the same law of distribution, connected, 
it may be, with some native adaptation of each 
species to the region where it had its origin. 
The great importance of this discovery will at 
once be obvious; and not less so the extreme 
interest of the facts in natural history, by which 
it has been established and verified. The sys- 
tematic division into provinces may underge alter- 
ations in effect of future revision, but the principle 
is fixed ; and time can only bring fresh accession 
of facts to this wonderful law of the primitive 
distribution of species. 

Few minds would have been hardy enough to 
conceive all this @ priori—to admit, for instance, 
the likelihood of such facts as the insulated geol- 
ogy and botany of the Galapagos Isles or St. 
Helena ; or those extraordinary relations of typi- 
cal form in adjoining regions, and on the same 
continents, which are observed even where the 
species are distinct. It cannot be doubted that 
geological changes in the globe, and particularly 
the relative changes of sea and land, have been 
largely concerned in the present distribution of 
organic life, by altering climate and separating 
genera and species connected primitively with 
common centres. The researches of Professor 
E. Forbes have done much to enlarge and illus- 
trate this inquiry. In Sir C. Lyell’s work there 
is an admirable account of those conditions which 
probably have determined the various’ distribution 
of species over land and sea—closely limiting the 
locality of some, enabling others to occupy large 
tracts of the earth’s surface or of the waters of the 
ocean. This will at once be recognized as a fun- 
damental part of the inquiry. On the one hand, 
while pointing at the original singleness of local- 
ity for every species, it indicates their diffusion 
or limitation as depending on the capacities of 
each for undergoing the deviations which enable 
them to sustain changes of climate, food, and other 
conditions of life. On the other hand, it indicates 
the main causes of al] such varieties in these 
altered conditions of existence acting on certain 
parts of the animal structure and economy, and 
modifying them within the limits of change pre- 
scribed to each species; thus completing the 
citele of demonstration to which every day is 
adding new evidence. 

‘Following, then, this great line of analogy from 
inferior species, we are led to infer that man also 
had his origin in a single and definite place on 
the earth; whence he has diffused himself more 
widely over its surface than any other species, by 
vittue of those eminent faculties of mind, as well 
as body, which enable him to meet even the ex- 
treme contingencies of climate and food, and to 
adapt his existence more variously to the circum- 
stances around him. Man can clothe himself, can 








fit his habitation to the climate, can prepare his food 
by cookery, can provide artificial means of trans- 
port. In the simple expression of these familiar 
facts, common to no other animal with him, we 
have the history of his distribution over the globe ; 
and can conciliate this with the belief that he had 
his origin in one spot alone. We have adverted 
to the deficiencies of history respecting the early 
migrations of mankind, and their collection into 
communities and nations; and we are obliged to 
admit further, that we can in no satisfactory way 
explain the peopling of the many remote isles of 
the ocean, seemingly inaccessible to man in the 
ages to which such events must be referred. 
Still the difficulties of solution do not alter the 
facts to be solved. The human race is actually 
spread over the earth and the islands of the sea; 
single, as we have seen, in all that constitutes 
the proper definition of a species. Such is the 
nature of this distribution, that the difficulties are 
not better obviated by supposing two, three, or 
more centres of creation than one only. We 
must, in contradiction to the analogy of all other 
species, make the number incaleulably great, to 
satisfy this method of solving a case, which, after 
all, is reducible to probabilities perfectly conform- 
able to our reason. A more momentous and 
difficult question is that of ¢he time involved in 
this early part of man’s history, and requisite to 
explain his dispersion and multiplication on the 
globe. But this question applies itself equally to 
all parts of the subject—to the variations of bod- 
ily type, as well as to the local distribution of 
races and nations, and the growth of the various 
languages which have become the use of man— 
and we must postpone its consideration till the 
whole topic is more completely before us. 
Meanwhile, recurring to the physical evidence 
fox the origin of mankind from a single pair, we 
may advert once more to the fact, that the actual 
deviations in man from a common type or standard 
are less than those which we find in the animals 
most familiar to us by domestication. ‘The causes 
of variation, as we have seen, are mainly also the 
same ; including that most remarkable cause, the 
tendency in certain acquired qualities or habits to 
become hereditary in the race. To this great nat 
ural phenomenon we may trace many of the more 
prominent features, physical, moral, and intellect 
ual, which distinguish races and nations. Its oper 
ation begins with individuals and families, where 
the effects are most familiar to our observation— 
widens, though becoming less marked, as these are 
grouped together into larger comimunities—blends 
itself variously and closely with all the other nat- 
ural causes which modify the species—and finally, 
though more obscurely, forms the basis of what we 
call national character ; a term often vaguely used, 
but true and explicit in itself, and involving some 
of the most curious questions which concern the 
condition and prospects of mankind. The whole 
subject is one fairly approachable by human reason 
and observation, yet hitherto less studied than we 
might suppose likely, seeing that these same causes 
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are actually and constantly in operation under our 
eyes, shaping out new forms of national character, 
and with them new destinies for the human race. 
We might cite many instances to this effect. We 
will name only the most remarkable, in the United 
States of America; where, though colonized almost 
exclusively from one old and civilized country, and 
deriving from that source its language, laws, liter- 
ature, and numberless usages, there has grown up, 
within little more than two centuries, a great 
nation, well marked and peculiar in many of its 
physical and moral features, and likely to assume 
a still more definite character, notwithstanding its 
vast increase of territory and population. The 
instance is one eminently illustrative for our sub- 
ject, showing at once the scope of such variations, 
and the causes, manner, and time required for their 
accomplishment. 

There yet remains a question, and that a curious 
one, connected with the physiological part of our 
inquiry. If mankind, as now peopling the earth, 
be of one species, and derived from a single pair, 
what bodily configuration and character had this 
simple primitive stock’ Were the originals of 
our species like to any of the derivative races, or 
moulded in some form now lost amidst the multi- 
tude of secondary varieties? In his earliest re- 
searches Dr. Prichard adopted as to this point a 
view somewhat repugnant to the common notions 
and feelings of the civilized world. He boldly 
stated his belief that the Negro must be considered 
the primitive type of the human race ; resting this 
conclusion on the following grounds—lIst, that in 
inferior species of animals any variations of color 
are chiefly from dark to lighter, and this generally 
as an effect of domesticity and cultivation ; 2dly, 
that we have instances of light varieties, as of the 
Albino, among Negroes—but never of anything like 
the Negro among Europeans ; 3dly, that the dark 
races are better fitted by their organization for the 
wild or natural state of life; 4thly, that the nations 
or tribes lowest in the scale of actual civilization 
have all kindred with the Negro race. 

Taking these arguments as they are stated, and 
even conceding for the moment all the assumptions 
they involve, we certainly see no such cogency in 
them as to oblige us to relinquish the fairer view 
of our original progenitors. Even Dr. Prichard 
himself seems to have abandoned this theory in his 
later writings, though rather by silent evasion of 
it than by any direct avowal of change. While, 
however, we refuse on any present proof to people 
our Eden with a Negro pair, we must fairly admit 
that we can give no satisfactory answer as to the 
point in question. Direct evidence on the subject 
is wholly wanting, nor is it easy to see whence it 
should ever be obtained. ‘There is as much reason 
for supposing the original type to be altogether 
lost, as for believing it to be represented in any 
one form that now exists around us. All we can 
presume with any degree of assurance is, that this 
primitive type did not depart out of the limits of 
existing forms, in whatever manner or proportion 
it may have combined their varieties. Beyond this 
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we can affirm nothing ; and, rather than hazard an 
idle speculation, are willing to leave the question 
in the obscurity where probably it must ever remain. 
We have now completed the outline of this in- 
quiry, as far as the physiological argument is con- 
cerned. It has, we think, been rendered, on 
purely scientific grounds, next to certain that man 
is one in species—highly probable that al. the 
varieties of this species are derived from one pair, 
and a single locality on the earth. There are no 
difficulties attending these conclusions so great as 
those which other theories involve—and it may be 
accepted as a further indication of truth, that, in 
proportion as our knowledge in the several sciences 
connected with this subject has become larger and 
more exact, in the same proportion have these dif- 
ficulties lessened or disappeared. Armed, then, with 
this strong presumption, derived from one source, 
we approach the second part of the argument, as 
originally proposed ; that, to wit, depending on the 
history of human languages in their various forms 
and connection with the history of nations over the 
globe. But on this theme, needful though it be 
to the completion of the subject, and largely em- 
bodied in the works before us, we cannot at pres 
ent enter further than to show its intimate relation 
to the inquiry, and the general results to which it 
leads. It is far too copious to be dealt with in 
the smal] space we have at our disposal, and too 
complex to admit of any intelligible abridgment. 
That language should exist at all, and that it 
should exist among every people and community 
of the earth, even those lowest in the scale of 
civilization, is in itself a cogent argument for the 
unity of man as a species. As is the case with 
so many other wonders amidst which we live, its 
very familiarity disguises to us the marvellous 
nature of this great faculty of speech, confided to 
man, and to man alone, by the design of his Crea- 
tor.* The more deeply we look into the struct 
ure and diversities of language, the more does 
this wonder augment upon us; mixed, however, 
with great perplexity, in regarding the multitude 
and variety of these different forms, hitherto reck- 
oned only by approximation, but certainly exeeed- 
ing some hundreds in number. Many of these 
are reducible, with more or less deviation, to cer 
tain common roots—others do not yet admit of 


* We will not, by widening the definition of language, 
embarrass ourselves with the question, whether this 
faculty be not possessed by various animals subordinate 
to man. Admitting fully the expression of Cuvier, in 
comparing the faculties of brutes with those of man, 
“ Leur intelligence exécute des opérations du méme 
genre,” we still believe that no just definition can iden- 
tify the mere instinctive communications hy sound, how- 
ever modified, through which the wants of animals are 
expressed and supplied, with those wonderful forms and 
devices of language which have rendered even grammar 
itself a science, and an index of human character and 
culture. Of the writers who have sought to assimilate 
the language of inferior animals to that of man, the late 
Dr. Maculloch is the most able, and in his posthumous 
work on Natural Theology will be found a very ingenious 
chapter on the subject, defaced, it must be owned, by a 
style and spirit of writing which robs his works of half 
their value. In this case it seems less his object to ele- 
vate our notions of the faculties of the lower animals, 
than to degrade our estimate of the human being. 
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such affiliation —others again have been so imper- 
fectly examined or recorded, owing to the want 
of a common phonetic system, that no sure place 
has yet been assigned to them in the series. 

It is to this seeming chaos of tongues that the 
labors of modern scholars and philosophers have 
been earnestly directed ; not simply for the solu- 
tion of questions as to the structure, diversities, 
and connections of language, but with yet higher 
aim, in regard to the origin and progress of na- 
tions. Ethnology owes many of its most precious 
documents to these researches. They have aided 
it where the records of history were obscure or 
altogether wanting; and it cannot be doubted by 
those who have watched the course of this science 
of late years that it is destined to advance much 
further by the same prolific methods of inquiry. 
We have before noted the names of some of the 
eminent men engaged on the subject. The ‘ Dis- 
course on Ethnology’’ by Chevalier Bunsen is a 
remarkable example of these labors, and of the 
philosophical refinements which have been added 
to the study of language. The vague and partial 
conjectures of etymology, and the crude catalogues 
of words caught by the untutored ear, are now 
replaced by a close and critical research into the 
principles of language, and into analogies of a 
higher class than those founded upon words and 
sounds alone. We could willingly pursue this 
topic further, but must limit ourselves simply to 
what may show the vast aids derived from this 
source to the study of the history of Man ; and the 
increasing certainty of the conclusions, as the 
materials become larger, and the methods of using 
them more comprehensive and exact. 

The classification of languages is, in truth, the 
classification of mankind—the migration and inter- 
mixture of languages are records of the changes 
and movements of man over the face of the globe. 
From the singular multiplicity, however, of these 
forms of human speech, a person new to the sub- 
ject might well suppose it impossible to arrive at 
any certain issue; while those who have gone 
deepest into it find certain limits, which no genius 
er labor can surmount. Nevertheless, in relation 
to our argument, this very multiplicity, like that 
of the physical varieties of mankind, becomes an 
evidence of common original. Whatever opinion 
be held as to the primitive source of language— 
and many have found cause to consider it of divine 
communication—we may fairly presume that the 
numerous varieties of speech, now existing, had 
their origin in the detached localities and under 
the various conditions in which portions of man- 
kind were early spread over the earth. Their 
formation, and the changes they have undergone, 
have been determined by the faculties, feelings, 
and social instincts, common to the whole species, 
and requiring analogous modes of expression by 
speech. Accordingly we find that the grammat- 
ical relations of different languages, apart from 
those technical forms which disguise them to ordi- 
nary observation, are more certain and closer than 
the connection by words and roots, Were there 
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more than one species of mankind, and were the 
type of one race really inferior in its origin to 
that of another, nothing would be so likely to 
attest this as the manner of communication of 
thought and feeling. Language itself would be- 
come the surest interpreter of this difference. But 
its actual varieties, only partially coincident with 
the degree of civilization and social advancement, 
offer no such lines of demarcation ; and, however 
great the differences, all possess and manifest in 
their structure a common relation to the uses or 
necessities of man. 

The most peculiar class of languages, that most 
detached from others in its genius as well as forms, 
is undoubtedly the monosyllabic, as spoken and 
written in China and certain conterminious coun- 
tries. The singularities of this inorganic language, 
as it may well be termed, have furnished endless 
matter of discussion to the most accomplished 
philologists. It has even been made a question 
whether it should be termed the most imperfect or 
the most perfect form of human speech ; whether 
the rudest or the most philosophical of inventions. 
Without engaging in a warfare of definitions, which 
here, as in so many other cases, are the real matter 
in dispute, we may safely state it to fulfil all the 
probable conditions of language in its earliest and 
most simple form. M. Bunsen goes so far as to 
consider it as a monument of antediluvian speech, 
insulated from others by physical changes on the 
globe, and retaining those primitive and funda- 
mental characters which have elsewhere merged 
into secondary and more complex forms. Without 
following him into this bold speculation, it is suf- 
ficient to say that, even if the Chinese language 
were proved to stand absolutely alone in its most 
prominent features, we could recognize in this no 
proof of a separaté stock of mankind. The 
physical characters of this people distinctly denote 
them as belonging to the great Mongolian family ; 
and as the monosyllabic form of language does not 
extend to other nations of that race, we are not 
entitled from its peculiarities to deduce a conclu- 
sion which is opposed to these less dubious marks 
of a common original. 

We are left, then, amidst this multitudinous 
array of tongues, with no more certain clue of 
origin than those common necessities of social life 
and intercourse which belong to the species. 
These, however, are necessities in the strongest 
sense of the word. They compel the formation 
of language, and even of the more essential gram- 
matical forms which it assumes. ‘To explain its 
multiplied varieties we can do no other than admit, 
what is probable, indeed, on other grounds, the early 
separation of the human race into distinct com- 
munities, and the dispersion of those into localities 
so far detached as to give cause and scope for the 
formation of new languages ; some of them retain- 
ing obvious traces of a primitive root, and collater- 
ally connected more or less closely with other 
tongues; others, again, seemingly insulated in 
origin and independent of all such connection. 
The latter case is obviously the one most difficult 
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to conceive, compatibly with a single origin of 
mankind; and in seeking for explanation we feel | 
ourselves forced backwards upon periods of time | 
which may well alarm the imagination and dis-| 
courage inquiry. Recent research, however, has 
done a good deal to abate these difficulties; and it 
is important to remark here, as we have done in | 
respect to the physical diversities of mankind, that 
the more minute the inquiry, the more do all dif- 
ferences and anomalies disappear from view. A 
mere superficial regard to words and sounds often 
leaves widely asunder wiat a rigid analysis of 
methods and roots will exhibit as closely related 
in origin, and dissevered only by successive steps, 
which are sometimes themselves to be traced in 
existing forms of speech. The philosophy of 
language thus becomes a guide to ethnology, the 
best interpreter of the history of nations. 

Were we not limited here to a mere outline of 
the subject, many instances might be given of these 
recent discoveries in philology which have removed 
old barriers of time and space, and thrown their 
light forwards upon fields of knowledge still 
unexplored. It is interesting to note how much 
these discoveries, as well as the classification and 
nomenclature of languages previously adopted, 
connect themselves with the recorded tripartite 
division of mankind into three great families after 
the Scriptural deluge. Some of the most remark- 
able results recently obtained are those which dis- 
close relations, hitherto unsuspected or unproved, 
between the language of Ancient Egypt and the 
Semitic and Japhetic languages of Asia; thus 
associating together in probable origin those three 
great roots which, in their separate diffusion, have 
spread forms of speech over all the civilized parts 
of the world. Taking the Japhetian, or Indo- 
Teutonic branch, as it has lately been termed, we 
find these inquiries embracing and completing the 
connections between the several families of lan- 
guage which compose this eminent division of 
mankind ; already dominant in Europe for a long 
series of ages, and destined apparently, through 
some of its branches, to still more general do- 
minion over the globe. We may mention, as one 
of the latest examples of the refined analysis of 
which we are speaking, the complete reduction of 
the Celtic to the class of Indo-Teutonic languages, 
through the labors of Bopp, Prichard, and Pictet ; 
whereby an eighth family is added to this great 
stock, and the circle completed which defines their 
relations to one another, and to the other languages 
of mankind. 

In closing our remarks on this subject we must 
again repeat that we have almost exclusively 
limited them to what regards its general connection 
with the primitive history of man ;—unable to in- 
clude that vast body of knowledge which has given 
philology a place among the sciences, and associ- 
ated it with ethnology by relations which serve to 
illustrate and verify both. Yet we have said 
enough to show how closely the history of human 
language is connected with that of the human 





species—and, further, how strongly these re- 





searches tend to the same conclusion as that al- 
ready deduced from physiology, viz., that man is of 
one species, and derived from a single pair prim- 
itively created on the earth. There yet remain 
two inquiries, to which, notwithstanding their 
interest, we have only slightly adverted—those, 
namely, which regard time and place in their re- 
lation to this great event. But, to say nothing of 
the intrinsic difficulty of these questions under any 
circumstances, we consider that they cannot rea- 
sonably be brought into view until we have first 
mastered, as far as it may be done, this preliminary 
science of human languages. Our physical knowl- 
edge of man, as a part of the animal creation, is 
wholly inadequate to such inquiries; and he must, 
in truth, be an adventurous reasoner who expects 
to draw from either source any certain solution of 
them. 

We may possibly at a future time resume this 
important subject in the greater detail it requires. 
Meanwhile, we hope to have already justified the 
assertion with which we prefaced this article, that 
there is no subject of science of deeper interest 
than that which regards the natural history and 
original condition of man. Even were the ques- 
tions it involves less remarkable, and less important 
in regard to the present and future condition of the 
species, the methods of argument and sources of 
evidence are such as may well engage and engross 
every scientific inquirer. The evidence is drawn 
from all parts of creation—from the mind, as 
well as from the bodily conformation of man him- 
self. The argument is one of probability ; always 
tending to greater certainty, though, it may be, 
incapable of ever reaching that which is complete. 
But this is a method of reasoning well understood 
to be compatible with the highest philosophy, and 
peculiarly consonant to our present faculties and 
position in the universe. And if ‘‘ in this ocean 
of disquisition fogs have been often mistaken for 
land,’’ as in so many other regions of science, we 
may at least affirm that the charts are more cor- 
rectly laid down than ever before; the bearings 
better ascertained ; and that our reason can hardly 
be shipwrecked on this great argument, if common 
caution be observed in the course we pursue. 





Wuen I daily look up, 
And never look down, 
I find that my cup 
Is filled to the crown. 


Whatever is wanted, 
Into my heart flows ; 

*T is when the heart ’s lifted, 
God kindly bestows. 


When I grovel in dust, 
And murmur and fret, 
How few and how meagre 
The blessings I get! 


*T is only when upward 
I eagerly turn, 
That favors are granted, 
And wisdom | learn. 
Olive Branch. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
WHITE LADIES PLACE. 


Amone the reminiscences which a venerable 
friend often indulged us in narrating, some singular 
details connected with her early experience may 
not prove uninteresting, given in nearly her own 
words as follows :— 

After many years of absence, marked by vicissi- 
tude and domestic bereavement, I once more became 
an inmate of my father’s home. He was a physician 
of note, and much beloved by all classes. About 
seven miles from the town of L——, where we 
resided, there stood an old mansion, which might 
be seen from the high road. It was surrounded on 
three sides by extensive pleasure-grounds and dark 
woods, but the frontage was comparatively open ; 
shaven green terraces rose one above another, bor- 
dered by monumental-looking urns and funereal 
cypresses, and crowned by the square stone house 
itself. Seen from a distance, it was like a minia- 
ture, frowning and gloomy, set in a sombre frame ; 
for there was something inexpressibly mournful and 
solemn in the general aspect of White Ladies Place, 
so named from occupying the site of an ancient 
conventual pile. 

I often passed that way with my father, when 
accompanying him on distant visits, and I used to 
fancy the waving woods were sighing forth a re- 
quiem for the departed. I pictured to myself Mrs. 
Irwin, the present occupant, (whose ancestral do- 
main it was,) in her loneliness and desolation ; and 
a strange yearning came over me to penetrate those 
precincts, and to sympathize with the mourner. 
But my father told me that Mrs. Irwin never re- 
ceived visitors, seeing no one but the minister of 
the parish and himself. The time, however, at 
length arrived when he was permitted to introduce 
me—this, indeed, being at his particular suggestion 
—for my father was a privileged favorite. Mrs. 
Irwin had once been noted, not only for beauty and 
grace, but for the pride and imperiousness of her 
character. She was left a widow with two daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom resembled her deceased 
parent in a passive, yielding disposition and plain 
exterior; while Josephine, the younger, who was 
her mother’s idol, more than equalled that mother 
in surpassing loveliness, also inheriting the same 
high spirit and resolute will, dashed, however, with 
a spice of levity and flightiness which Mrs. Irwin 
had never exhibited. Both these young ladies 
were affianced at an early age to suitors selected 
by their mother, for Mrs. Irwin was earnestly de- 
sirous of seeing them ‘ well settled,”’ according to 
her notions : Captain Dormer, to whom Miss Irwin 
was speedily united, being the next heir to an earl- 
dom ; but Josephine’s fair brow was to be adorned 
by a coronet even on the celebration of her nuptials, 
although the intended bridegroom was old and 
withered, and Josephine laughed at and disliked 
him. Mrs. Irwin would not listen to her remon- 
strances ; Josephine must be a countess, and be 
compelled to obedience. But what words can de- 
scribe the mother’s surprise and passion when this 





darling child, but a few weeks previous to the time 
fixed on for her marriage, eloped from a villa at 
the sea-side, where she was staying with her sister, 
Mrs. Dormer, her companion being a certain Lieu- 
tenant O'Donnel, an Irish cousin, disowned by Mrs. 
Irwin, the respective families having had deadly 
feuds for generations concerning some hereditary 
claims, which neither of them could now explain 
satisfactorily. 

The lieutenant was in the same regiment as 
Captain Dormer ; and the latter—who was as good- 
natured and thoughtless a young man as O’ Donnel 
himself, and would have nothing to do, he said, 
‘** with stupid old family bickerings’’—could see no 
reason why O'Donnel should not visit him now he 
was married ; Ais wife had nothing more to do with 
her mother’s prejudices, and the ** old lady”’ need 
know nothing at all about it. And, indeed, the first 
she did know on the subject was,from O'Donnel, 
beseeching forgiveness for Josephine and himself, 
the Dormers not having the courage to communicate 
the desperate intelligence of the marriage to Mrs. 
Irwin. 

The mother felt her honor tarnished by her 
favorite daughter’s imprudent marriage ; the con- 
tract she had entered into with the old Earl of 
being thus shamefully cancelled, and an 
alliance formed with a hated race: forgiveness, 
therefore, Mrs. Irwin refused to accord. Jose- 
phine’s name was forbidden to be mentioned in her 
presence, and those who transgressed were treated 
by her as enemies. 

To her son-in-law, Captain Dormer, Mrs. Ir 
win’s anger also extended for a long time, for she 
considered him an accomplice in the disgraceful 
transaction. Georgina, she said, ‘‘ was a fool’’— 
she could not blame her—she had been trained to 
implicit obedience, and only transferred it from a 
mother to a husband. Georgina had been a duti- 
ful child, continued Mrs. Irwin, nor should she 
suffer now for her husband's folly by any diminu- 
tion of her mother’s favor or affection. The earl- 
dom in prospective had doubtless a good deal to 
do with Mrs. Irwin’s forbearance ; but—alas 
for human foresight and calculations !—Captain 
Dormer’s noble relation acknowledged a private 
marriage with his housekeeper, and a numerous 
race of heirs and heiresses came forth from their 
hiding-places. Poor Dormer died, it was said, 
of disappointment, leaving his wife and six little 
girls wholly dependent on Mrs. Irwin ; Georgina 
did not long survive her husband ; and this band 
of tender orphan loves alone were left to tell of 
frustrated hopes and mortal uncertainties. 

Mrs. Irwin received tidings about the same pe- 
riod of Josephine’s decease. ‘The unfortunate 
runaway had been a widow since the birth of her 
only child, and had found shelter with a maternal 
aunt of O’Donnel’s, who had espoused a French 
gentleman. Monsieur and Madame Duhamel led 





a retired life in a pastoral valley of Languedoe : 
they were not wealthy, but kindhearted, excellent 
people ; and on the rejection of al] their overtures 
on behalf of the child thus left on their hands, 
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(Mrs. Irwin turning a deaf ear to their represen- 
tations,) they had no alternative but to bring the 
orphan up with their own children, and the poer 
little thing soon became nearly as dear to them. 

Mrs Irwin betrayed no grief on hearing of her 
youngest dauyhter’s premature death; she took 
no notice whatever of the announcement; but the 
household saw that she was a changed woman— 
the iron had entered her soul. Pride supported 
her ; and neither sigh, nor tear, nor outward dem- 
onstration of any kind, warranted the offer of 
sympathy or condolence. The letter containing 
the death-message she cast into the fire, and 
watched it consuming without sign of emotion ; 
and none would have suspected the intelligence it 
conveyed, had not the obituary in the public papers 
notified the fact. 

Left with her six grandchildren, it was no mat- 
ter of wonder that Mrs. Irwin resolutely shut her- 
self up, and declined receiving visitors, devoting 
all her time and energy to her arduous duties. 
People ceased to talk about her, or to lament and 
wonder at her family misfortunes ; and except when 
the lovely flock at White Ladies Place were seen 
at church, or flitting about the grounds, the towns- 
folk of L and the neighboring hamlets ceased 
to trouble themselves about their concerns. My 
father, indeed, sometimes had questions asked him 
about the fair, fragile-looking girls, who clustered 
so fondly around their grandmother ; she seemed 
to love them with a love far beyond that she had 
cherished for their mother—her own daughter 
Georgina. ‘The ‘‘ angel band’’ of White Ladies 
Place was the epithet often bestowed on these sin- 
gularly lovely children. There was, indeed, some 
excuse for it; their exterior attractions and angelic 
dispositions forcibly reminding the spectator of 
pictures and legends of ecclesiastical love, wherein 
the holy spirits are represented to our imagination 
by pure and dove-like innoceuts. 

Some ancient folks shook their heads mourn- 
tully, and whispered how much they pitied Mrs. 
Irwin, notwithstanding her pride and arrogance ; 
for it was easy to see that none of these geatle 
creatures could be reared—they were too trans- 
parent and white, too good and gentle; such chil- 
dren, said the ancients, always joined the happy 
angels ere the innocence of early youth had fled ! 
And it was even as they predicted: one by one 
the delicate girls drooped and faded away. One 
attained the age of seventeen; the others were 
younger as they were severally summoned home. 

Everybody felt sincere commiseration for the 
vereaved grandmother, and it was generally rumored 
that her intellects were affected. But my father 
did not corroborate such accounts ; on the contrary, 
he spoke of Mrs. Irwin's strength of mind and res- 
ignation. However, gossips persisted in saying 
there was a mystery ; but what it was no one could 
find out. ‘The domestics were few and attached, 
having all been in the service of the family for 
many years, and devoted to Mrs. Irwin, who was 
much beloved by her retainers. 

Having heard all these particulars frequently 
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discussed, it may be readily supposed that, when 
my father spoke of introducing me to the interior 
of White Ladies Place, I felt some slight degree 
of curiosity, and perhaps nervousness ; but he had 
impressed upon me his desire that I might prove 
a cheerful and soothing companion to Mrs. Irwin; 
the necessity my father saw for such companion- 
ship, in a medical point of view, having made him 
persist in the attainment of his object, not without 
exerting much guileless diplomacy and friendly 
authority. 

Mrs. Irwin received me courteously, and at first 
evidently put up with my presence for my valued 
father’s sake ; but by and by I flattered myself 
that the kindness she evinced towards me was for 
my own. She abhorred any display of sorrow. 
Like many proud, high-spirited people, her grief 
was silent, and vented alone when no human eye 
could witness it; but I soon felt sure that some 
ever-present corroding remembrance was preying 
upon her mind beyond that which the death of her 
grandchildren might have caused. Sorrow for the 
dead, pious and resigned grief, I had already seen, 
when earthly struggles were quieted by heavenly 
aspirations, and the mourner ejaculated, ‘‘ I shall 
go to them !—they may not return to me!’’ But 
now I witnessed restless yearning, and a remorse 
which the outward self-possession so marvellously 
displayed by Mrs. Irwin had not the power to 
conceal from a close observer; and when I im- 
parted the result of my observations to my father 
he listened earnestly to all I said, and impressively 
answered, ‘I think you are right, Mary; this 
poor lady, you are aware, has a grandchild yet 
living.”’ 

A new light suddenly broke on my mind, but 
I did not confide all my thoughts even to this 
dear father, fearing fur the result of my visionary 
schemes. 

My father went on to say, ‘‘ I do not doubt that 
Mrs. Irwin will soon take you into her confidence, 
Mary ; you have won her regard ; but I must not 
anticipate. ‘This confidence must be voluntary on 
her part; nor shall I attempt to raise the veil which 
she does not desire to withdraw. 1 know that you 
have strong nerves, and are not easily startled.” 

If I had strong nerves, this conversation did not 
tend to strengthen and brace them, for I lived in 
the perpetual assurance that some singular mystery 
overhung Mrs. Irwin’s daily life : however, I had 
determined on certain plans; and in putting them 
into execution, and in performing numerous active 
duties, al] foolish fears or nervous trepidations were 
in the true way of being forgotten. 

I had now been acquainted with Mrs. Irwin for 
some months: this acquaintance on her part had 
ripened into cordial kindness, I may say friend- 
ship; while I, on my part, felt deep sympathy, 
and interest, and earnest desires to see her mind 
at rest. I often remained at White Ladies Place 
for days together. During one of these visits, 
on an October evening—how well do I remember 
it!—it was a dim, melancholy October evening 
—the wind was wailing amid the gray gables and 
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golden woods—I had been alone all day, for Mrs. 
Irwin had kept to her own apartments, when she 
joined me, and mutely seating herself, watched my 
rapid stitching of some homely garment. After a 
long time, she broke the silence, saying, ‘* Mary, 
this is the anniversary of a sad day: it is the day 
when the last remaining of my child’s children was 
taken from me. ‘These anniversaries I always de- 
vote to them: will you come and view all that is 
left me of these beloved ones’? What could Mrs. 
Irwin mean? Fears indefinable seized me at hear- 
ing these words ; but I looked at her intently, and 
no wildness in her eyes or excitement of manner 
gave evidence that her reason was impaired. But 
what did she mean '—what was coming! 

She took my arm, and for the first time I found 
myself in that portion of the mansion whose win- 
dows all opened on the solemn woods and sombre 
pine vistas branching off in many directions. We 
entered a small chamber or ante-room, where we 
found Mrs. Irwin’s confidential waiting-woman in 
expectation of our visit. Double doors led from 
this ante-room to a saloon beyond; the ancient 
domestic threw them open ; and emerging from the 
gloom, what a spectacle met my bewildered eyes! 
The saloon was brilliantly illuminated by wax ta- 
pers, and entirely hung with snowy-white drapery, 
from the folds of which hung wreaths of freshly- 
gathered flowers. At the head of the apartment, 
in a semicircle, were ranged six figures, clad in 
white robes, with veils of filmy texture half con- 
cealing their features. They looked like young 
girls attired for the solemn rite of confirmation ; 
but how still and mute they were !—fac-similes, 
indeed, of the deplored and departed ; but mere 
wax-works, fashioned by a skilful artificer. Mrs. 
Irwin took me up to the figures, one by one, speak- 
ing in a subdued voice, and telling me their names 
and the respective ages at which they had been 
taken from her. From the tallest figure of the 
group she withdrew the veil which shaded the 
face, as tenderly and seriously as if the wax-work 
had been imbued with spiritual life, whispering 
as she did so, ‘* She was the fairest of them all: 
look, is not this an angelic facet’? And truly this 
model, taken after death, retained all the attributes 
of life; long silken lashes rested on the delicate 
cheeks, whereon was a faint tinge of coloring; the 
lips were parted smilingly, as if about to speak ; 
the masses of rich dark hair fell in clusters on the 
neck ; and the hand was stretched forth, holding a 
rose; but, alas! not a diving rose, as it had been 
wont to do in life; the rose, like the figure, was 
artificial—it was wax-work too. Presently my 
imagination began to be affected. I thought the 
eyelids moved, and, shuddering, I turned away. 
But soon my tears flowed freely ; for it was a 
touching scene to witness Mrs. Irwin fondly con- 
templating this singular assemblage—this company 
of the dead, as she designated them. And this 
was the mystery—yet my father pronounced her 
sane’ But then again, thought I, ought this poor 
lady to be considered insane merely because, instead 
of pictures or sculptured statues, she resorts to this 





more rare, and certainly more life-like, mode of 
preserving the resemblances of her family? 

I found that on the anniversary of each departed 
child’s birth-day, and day of decease, she passed her 
time among them from morn till night ; she visited 
her rare collection every day ; but on these festivals 
only the tapers were lit, the fresh flowers culled, 
and the waxen models decked in their festal robes. 
My father was right; for Mrs. Irwin was not mad. 
Once admitted, I became a frequent visitor to this 
secret chamber, to which he had long been accus- 
tomed. 

By very slow and imperceptible degrees I had 
hitherto approached the subject with Mrs. Irwin 
on which all my hopes and wishes were centred : 
it was dangerous ground to tread, and the full ex- 
tent of woman’s delicacy and tact (in the right 
sense of that too-often misused term) was required, 
in order not to shipwreck the cause I had at heart. 
By very slow and imperceptible degrees I had won 
Mrs. Irwin to speak of the past—of the time when 
both her own daughters were children; then, asa 
matter of course, I carelessly asked if the offspring 
of both resembled their mother? For the first 
time Maud, the orphan of Josephine, was mentioned 
by her grandmother ; and her existence once ac- 
knowledged, the stern restriction was broken: she 
had a living grandchild still, but dead to her— 
** dead to her,’’ she said, and sighed. 

I heard the sigh, and I treasured the words. 
** And if she were really dead,’’ suggested I, 
“would you object, madam, to place her effigy 
among these?’’ I almost feared having gone too 
far; but Mrs. Irwin answered mildly, after a keen 
gaze, beneath which I looked rather embarrassed. 

** Your question is an odd one, Mary ; for lconfess 
the thought has often struck me, that, in the event of 
the girl’s death, I should like to possess her resem- 
blance, and place Josephine’s child with her cous- 
ins."’ Here her voice faltered ; I had never heard 
her speak thus before. Presently she added, 
** But I do not wish her death, poor thing; she 
has done me no injury, Mary ; and had I not made 
a vow never to look upon her, unless she made one of 
this mute company, I might perchance yet have had 
the comfort of embracing a living descendant’’— 
Mrs. Irwin took my hands, the big round tears 
coursed down her furrowed cheeks—*‘ of asking 
her forgiveness, Mary; Josephine died without 
mine.”’ Thisconfession from the proud, imperious 
Mrs. Irwin! I could hardly believe my sight and 
hearing: but the weak moment speedily passed ; 
and I almost thought she regretted having said so 
much ; at any rate she became more reserved and 
stoical for some days after the conversation alluded 
to. She had made a vow never to look upon her 
grandchild, Maud O'Donnel, unless she made one 
of the singular company if the white saloon. Ah, 
it was a wrong and fearful thing to take such a 
vow ; but once made, it must not be broken! 

The anniversary came round again, and again 
we entered the brilliant saloon. My father, too, 
was there. But,lo! a seventh figure had been 
added to the rest, veiled and robed in white, and 
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taller than the tallest there! My knees shook, 
my strength failed, and I turned faint, but my dear 
parent supported me, as Mrs. Irwin darted forward, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ What is this '—who is this!’’ stop- 
ping suddenly before the strange guest, who ap- 
peared motionless like the others. She essayed 
to touch and raise the veil, but her hands trembled ; 
again she made a bolder effort, and succeeded. 
Ah, the eyes were not cast down, they were raised 
to her own imploringly ; the hands were gently 
extended ; there was healthful, mantling bloom on 
the cheek, and perfect grace in the proportions of 
this animated statue! A soft voice proceeded 
from it in pleading accents of deep yearning ten- 
derness, crying, ‘‘ I am here at last, grandmamma, 
aliving guest among the company of the dead, and 
will you not give me a welcome ?”’ 

** Maud O'Donnel, how came you here '——who 
has dared to do this?’’? Passionate and stern was 
Mrs. Irwin’s voice ; but it grew fainter and fainter, 
and more and more subdued, as Maud knelt at her 
feet, and clasped her knees. 

‘*Q, for my mother’s sake, take me to your 
bosom !’’ exclaimed Maud ; ‘‘ forgive her through 
me, and you will die happy, dear grandmamma !”’ 

Maud O’Donnel’s prayers were not in vain: we 
heard Mrs. Irwin’s agonized sobs; we beheld her 
in the arms of her sweet and beautiful living 
grand-daughter, and then we withdrew, and left 
them alone together. 

The result of their conference was such as to 
cause me no regret at having been instrumental in 
bringing it about; for I need only add, that M. 
Duhamel’s sister was a valued friend and neighbor 
of mine during my residence in Languedoc ; she 
readily assisted in the perhaps somewhat romantic 
scheme I had arranged of thus placing Maud in 
contact with her grandimother—a scheme, however, 
fully sanctioned by the kind couple who had brought 
her up, for they had no future provision to bestow 
orn the orphan, having a large family of their own 
to inherit all they had to leave. 

We had the happiness of seeing Mrs. Irwin 
restored to peace of mind, and dutifully tended by 
Josephine’s beloved child. She lived to old age ; 
and although she still continued to find solace and 
pleasure in visiting her wax-work company, it was 
always with the blooming Maud, and leaning on 
her arm for support. 

In after years the figures in the white saloon 
were carefully preserved; and long after Maud 
became a wife, with children and grandchildren 
of her own, the wax-work was shown to visitors 
as the most interesting relic at White Ladies Place. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
CONDITION OF THE JEWS IN EGYPT. 


Ecypt has always been a disagreeable dwell- 


ing-place for the Jews. In no Eastern country 


have they been more ill-treated and oppressed. 
With the tenacious energy of their race, however, 
they have clung to this land of task-masters, and, 
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to maintain their ground in respectable numbers. 
Some five or six thousand of them are to be found 
congregated in Cairo and Alexandria, where, from 
the presence of the government, they are less liable 
to be annoyed by the populace. It is rare to meet 
with them in country towns, although a few are 
established both at Rosetta and Damietta. In 
Cairo—their chief resort—they occupy a particular 
quarter, which bears their name, and is considered 
one of the most curious and characteristic in the 
whole city. It constitutes a perfect labyrinth of 
narrow passages, sometimes dignified with the name 
of streets. To obtain the best idea of its aspect, 
you must, on leaving the neighborhood of the Khal 
Khaleeleh to return towards the Mooski, keep a 
little to the right, instead of making for the new 
street to the Citadel. You will thus soon find 
yourself making all sorts of turns at right angles ; 
and presently, after traversing a batch of ruined 
houses, you will see before you an alley having 
the most cut-throat appearance imaginable, into 
which it is necessary, for prudential reasons, to 
urge your donkey at reduced speed. The walls 
of the houses on each hand are rarely more than 
three feet apart, which circumstance would of it- 
self almost account for the obscurity that prevails. 
In addition, moreover, you must know that every 
front is covered with a multiplicity of projecting 
windows, which sometimes touch the opposite wall, 
so that it is only here and there that a few scanty 
gleams of light penetrate to the regions below. 
The street I allude to is unusually straight, so 
that you can see at intervals these little patches of 
dim light receding until the last is a mere point. 
If there be anybody moving along, you know the 
fact simply by finding your view intercepted, for 
it is impossible to distinguish any form. Some 
boldness is required in a perfect stranger to venture 
alone into this cavernous aperture. However, pride 
gets the upper hand, and in we go. 

The air becomes at once cold and damp, and the 
eyes, at first unaccustomed to the darkness, are of 
no assistance. You must trust to the sagacity of 
your donkey, for the little boy behind is a mere 
instrument of impulsion. Presently, however, you 
begin to distinguish that the walls on either hand 
are built of massive stone, but that they have be- 
gun to give way and lean forward, and exhibit 
enormous cracks and crevices. The doors are low, 
and in general carefully closed. If they be ajar, 
you can only see a sombre passage, with perhaps 
a little pale light coming round a corner ; for it 
is a rule in all Eastern domestic architecture to 
make the entrance-corridor of a house to turn off 
at right angles, in order to prevent the eye of a 
stranger from penetrating into the court, and ob- 
taining by chance a glimpse of the harem. Here and 
there dark alleys, or rather crevices, branch off, in 
which, though rarely, you may see a few indistinet 
forms of women and children flitting up and down ; 
but there is nothing to tel] you that you are trav- 
ersing a quarter remarkable for its riches; that 
within these gloomy, prison-like mansions there 


in spite of every discouragement, have managed | are courts full of Jight and sunshine, adorned with 
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fountains and creeping plants; and that Israelitish 
taste has fitted up many of the apartments in the 
most sumptuous style. This you can only learn 
when a greater familiarity with the country enables 
you to make the acquaintance of some shabby- 
looking Jew, who, if you please him, may take 
you home and treat you likea prince. As you ride 
along, you imagine you are in a quarter smitten 
with poverty and distress ; and, not knowing the 
internal arrangements of the houses, imagine it 
next to impossible that human beings can exist in 
such an unventilated mass of buildings. Now and 
then you are disturbed in your reflections by a 
distant hail, informing you that some other bold 
eharacter is 


Sounding on his dark and perilous way 


through the Jewish quarter. This is a warning 
not to be disregarded. It is necessary at once, if 
you wish to avoid a collision, to find a place where 
the passage is a little wider than elsewhere, and 
draw your donkey close up against the wall, in 
order to allow the new-comer to squeeze by. Under 
the most favorable circumstances, knees and stir- 
rups often get entangled during this operation, and 
sometimes abrasions and bruises take place. In 
a crowded street in Europe it is not uncommon 
tur two people in a hurry to meet face to face, 
and dance from side to side in the utmost distress 
and confusion before they manage to pass by one 
another. In the Jewish quarter of Cairo a scene 
similar in character may often be witnessed. If 
both wayfarers hail at the same time, each selects 
at once a place of refuge, and comes to a full stop, 
and each generally begins to move again at the 
same time; so that it is necessary at length to 
scream out at the top of one’s voice, and hold 
a long parley, before a proper understanding is 
come to. Occasionally, in passing through these 
unknown places, you stumble upon a woman in 
the darkest and narrowest spot. Instead of run- 
ning on, they always halt, and try, as it were, to 
squeeze into the wall. As you cannot turn round 
and go back, you must force past, driving your 
knees sometimes into the poor creature’s side, 
however much you may feel inclined to do other- 
wise. They often implore your forbearance by 
communicating some particulars as to their state ; 
and | used not unfrequently to manage to cross my 
legs over the donkey's neck, in order to avoid doing 
damage. 

In some places the thoroughfares, which are by 
courtesy called streets, are low, covered passages, 
more resembling sewers in appearance than any- 
thing else. Into these, I suppose, few Europeans 
ever penetrate. I once got off my donkey and 
crept in, ina stooping posture. After one or two 
turns, I came to a small, open space, where a num- 
ber of Jewesses of the poorer class were squatting 
together, assisting one another in the duties of 
the toilet, or, in other words, making a reciprocal 
examination of heads! A great scream told me 
that my intrusion was considered impertinent; so, 





for fear of consequences, I took to my heels, and 
escaped with no other disaster than a bruise on 
my forehead, which I owed to my prudent precipi 
tation. 

The business portions of this quarter are much 
more airy and respectable in appearance ; but of 
course the Jews engaged in trade do not all congre- 
gate. Their shops are dispersed in various parts 
of the city. The occupations they especially fol- 
low are those of merchants, bankers, money-lend- 
ers, money-changers, jewellers, goldsmiths, pro- 
vision-dealers, butchers, &c. In most mercantile 
houses in Egypt there is a Jew employed to con- 
duct the small-money transactions. Despite the 
bad estimation in which they are held both among 
Moslems and Christians, they are rather honest 
than otherwise, quite as much so at least as the 
classes which despise and anathematize them. They 
return the hatred awarded them with interest, and 
seem really to consider themselves as a race in- 
finitely superior in all the attributes of humanity 
to those around them. 

In personal appearance the Jews of Egypt are 
not prepossessing. Their features, it is true, are 
often finely formed ; but they are a down-looking, 
gloomy tribe, as might be expected from the treat 
ment they have so long experienced. Many of 
them are fairer than the rest of the population, 
which may be accounted for by their Syrian 
origin. It has been remarked that they are fre- 
quently bloated in appearance, and are liable to 
sore eyes ; and some attribute the circumstance to 
the immoderate use of sesame oi]. Whether this 
be the case or not, certain it is that this pecu- 
liarity in their cookery gives their persons a very 
unpleasant odor, so that you may know a Jew in 
the dark. I onght to add, that almost all the 
Eastern Jews I have seen are very different in the 
type of their features from those of Europe; and 
that I do not remember to have noticed the real 
Hebrew nose more than once—namely, on the 
face of a young money-changer in Alexandria, 
whose father rejoiced in a regular pug. The 
women, on the other hand, in as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, preserve a very character- 
istic cast of countenance. ‘They are often hand- 
some and well made. ‘Their mode of life and 
character resembles that of the Levantines, be- 
tween whom and them, however, there exists an 
insuperable antipathy. I knew an Almek, or 
woman of this race, named Kalah, who gained 
her living by singing. She had a very fine voice, 
so that, although she had but one eye, was old, 
and had never been handsome, she was quite in 
vogue. As is commonly the case now, however, 
she found it necessary to add a knowledge of 
dancing to her accomplishments ; and I have often 
beheld her with wonder and regret perform feats 
of agility of which I could not previously believe 
the human body capable. But Kalah’s favorite 
occupation was singing ; and when she called, in 
passing, at the house where I resided, to ask for a 
drink of water, she would ofien, of her own accord, 
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take up a daralukah, or tambourine, and sing a 
snatch of some one of those tender love-songs 
with which the Arabic language abounds. 

It is the custom for the Jews in Egypt to cele- 
brate very strictly the Feast of the Tabernacle. 
During eight days they forsake their rooms, and 
sleep in little cabins made of palm-leaves on the 
terraces of their houses. (Is this the reason why 
ophthalmia is frequent among them?) Those 
who have no convenient place for so doing are 
invited by their friends, so that on this occasion 
the roofs of the Jewish quarters are covered with 
a regular encampment. The streets previously 
are absolutely filled with camels laden with palm- 
branches, which fetch a handsome price, for there 
is an eager demand for them. The Levantines 
used to tell me that on the first day of this festival 
the Jews go to their priest, and ask if it will bea 
good year. He oracularly and gutturally answers, 
*“*Ch—.”’ If the year be good, he says, *‘ Did I 
not tell you ch—?’’ meaning (cheir) good. But 
if it be a bad year, he says, ‘‘ Did I not tell you 
ch—?”’ meaning (chéra) bad. 

This reminds me that afew years ago, when 
there was a great drought in Egypt, the inunda- 
tion of the Nile being unusually delayed, it struck 
the pasha that it would be wise to apply to all the 
religious sects in his dominions for their inter- 
cessions with Heaven. So all the heads of the 
Moslems, with all the Christian priests, and all 
the Jewish Rabbins, followed by their congrega- 
tions, went down to the brink of the water to 
pray. A good deal of bigotry was exhibited on 
the occasion, and it was attempted to exclude the 
Jews ; but the pasha, who was never very ortho- 
dox, wisely determined that he would not throw 
away a single chance, as the safety of the whole 
crops of the country depended on the result. He 
had reason to be amply satisfied ; for the Nile, in 
reality, rose two palms the next night, and con- 
tinued rapidly rising until there was a very good 
inundation. 

Of late years, the treatment of the Jews in 
Kgypt has been gradually becoming better and 
better. It was not, however, until during the 
early part of my stay in the country, in the year 
1846, that toleration was extended to them suffi- 
ciently to allow of their burying their dead by 
day. It was only by moonlight that they could 
hurry the remains of their departed friends stealth- 
ily to the grave. No law, it is true, forced them 





to this, but only the bigotry of the population. 
On the few occasions when they ventured to face 
the daylight, Moslems, Greeks, and Levantines 
used to pelt the bier and its bearers with stones and 
rubbish, and often to proceed to the most abomi- 
nable excesses. No one ever felt ashamed of such 
acts ; but, on the contrary, they were considered 
meritorious ; for there is no object on earth which 
is regarded in the East as beneath a descendant 
of Abraham. This may be understood from the 
progression of their terms of abuse—*‘ ass, bull 
dog, pig, Jew !”” 

Such was the state of public opinion when the 
death of Mercado el Ghazi, the grand rabbin, hap- 
pened. This was thought by the Jewish commu- 
nity to be a good opportunity for taking advantage 
of the growing toleration of the government; Mo- 
hammed Ali was absent from the country on his 
celebrated visit to Constantinople: but Ibrahim 
Pasha was at Cairo, and to him application was 
made for two guards. The Sirasker had just re- 
turned from Europe, very little improved, it is 
true, but with some desire to merit the approbation 
of the civilized world. This was a capital oppor- 
tunity, because it enabled him to carry out at the 
same time his favorite system of intimidating and 
overawing the people who were destined by fate, 
treaty, and the right of the strongest, to be his 
most dutiful subjects. So he replied, ‘* Two 
guards '—you ask only fortwo? I will send my 
own carriage, thirty cawasses, and a battalion of 
infantry ; the shops on the whole line of proces- 
sion shall be closed; and woe be to the man who 
lifts a stone that day!’? What was said was 
done ; the people murmured, but remained tran- 
quil, and a bright example of toleration was man- 
ifested. It is worth knowing that the greater 
part of the improvement which has taken place in 
the conduct of Egyptians to foreigners and infidels 
is entirely attributable to similar exertions of 
supreme power ; but it is a gross mistake to sup- 
pose that, in as far as the government is concerned, 
anything has been done to soften the rancor of 
Moslem prejudice. ‘Toleration is not to be in- 
stilled into a people by force ; and I doubt whether 
the good that might have been done by increased 
intercourse with Europeans has not been more 
than counterbalanced by the envy and indignation 
excited by the marked favor with which they are 
treated, and the privileges and immunities they 
enjoy. 





FROM THE PERSIAN. 


Once from a cloud a drop of rain 
Fell trembling in the sea ; 

And when she saw the wide spread main, 
Shame veiled her modesty. 


“* What place in this wide sea have I? 
What room is left for met 
Sure it were better that I die 
In this immensity !”” 
occiv. LIVING AGE. VoL. xxiv. 33 





But while her self-abasing fear 
Its lowliness confessed, 

A shell received and welcomed her, 
And pressed her to its breast. 


And, nourished there, the drop became 
A pearl for royal eyes— 

Exalted by its lowly shame, 
And humbled but to rise! 
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A DAY’S EXCURSION. 


One day last summer I took my place in a 
Gravesend steamer, and found considerable amuse- 
ment in watching the various characters. ‘Two 
persons in particular attracted my notice ; one was 
a middle-aged gentleman, stout, rather surly, taci- 
turn, who paid no attention to any living being on 
board, except a huge Newfoundland dog, that was 
panting or lolling out his tongue, roaming among 
the passengers, shoving them out of his way, or 
frightening children, by suddenly covering their 
faces with one lick of his great tongue, and con- 
vincing nervous ladies that he was going mad, by 
the vigor with which he stuck out his legs while 
rolling upon the deck. His master eyed these 
pranks with a sly smile, and seemed quietly to 
enjoy the terrors occasioned by the antics of his 
burly friend. The other person whom I specially 
noticed was a very pretty and well-dressed Jady. 
Young lady she would no doubt have been called, 
but that she had with her a little girl, about seven 
years old, who called her mamma. She was evi- 
dently possessed of nerves ; indeed, she seemed to 
be possessed by them, and their name was legion. 
Endless were the petty annoyances in which they 
involved her. But her keenest sufferings in the 
small way were caused by the unwieldy gambols 
of Lion, the Newfoundland dog ; and her inces- 
sant and puerile exclamations of terror, indigna- 
tion, and spite, against the good-natured brute, kept 
up the sly, malicious smile upon the lips of his 
apparently unnoticing master. ‘The little girl, on 
the contrary, had, te the increased alarm of the 
weak mother, made friends with the monster, and 
for a long time amused herself by throwing bits 
of biscuit for him to catch, which feat, notwith- 
standing the incorrectness of her aim, he managed 
to accomplish, by making a boisterous plunge to 
one side or the other; and when at last she tim- 
idly offered him a piece out of her hand, and he 
acknowledged the compliment by licking her face 
ond rubbing his side against her, until he almost 
pushed her down, the little creature fairly screamed 
with delight. Her mother screamed too, but in 
one of the small, hysterical screams in which she 
was fond of indulging, and which was followed 
by an outburst of anger at Lion’s audacity. 

** Good gracious !”’ she exclaimed, “ if that hor- 
tid creature should be mad, he ’ll have killed my 
child! How dirty he is, too! Look at your 
pelisse, Adeline ; see what a state it isin! How 
dare you play with that animal ?”’ 

This transition from hydrophobia to a soiled 
dress, was too much for Lion’s master, and he 
burst into a loud and long laugh. 

‘I wish, sir,’’ said the lady, snappishly, ‘‘ that 
you would call away that nasty dog, instead of 
setting him on to annoy everybody who is not 
accustomed to have such dirty animals about 
them.” 

The gentleman said nothing, but bowed and 
walked forward ; and I soon after saw him enjoy- 
iog a cigar, while Lion played the agreeable, in 








A DAY'S EXCURSION. 


his own rough fashion, to people who knew how te 
read the expression of his honest and intelligent 
physiognomy. 

Little Adeline, deprived of the attraction which 
had fixed her attention to the inside of the boat, 
began to see amusement in watching the foaming 
water, as it rushed from the paddle wheels, and 
danced in long lines behind them. She knelt on 
a shawl which a fellow-passenger had lent, as a 
cushion for her little knees, and Jeaned quietly over 
the side, watching the roaring water; so her 
mother was for a time relieved from the thousand 
mosquito-winged vexations which had hitherto 
beset her. 

We were within a few miles of Gravesend. 
The tide was just at the full, and the broad 
expanse of the river lay around us in all its maj- 
esty ; and to those who have never beheld the Hud- 
son or the Mississippi, old Father Thames is ma- 
jestic, ay, and if we place in the balance the 
historic, political, and commercial importance of 
the transactions of which his broad breast is and 
has been the highway, our time-honored river will 
not lose in dignity even when compared with those 
giant floods of the west. 

Such thoughts as these, however, did not 
trouble Adeline’s pretty head, which began, I 
could see, to grow giddy with the continual whirl 
beneath her. A large sea-weed, that was dashed 
from the paddle-wheel, caught her attention. It 
sank, then rose, turned around in a short eddy, and 
then darted out in the long wake that was left 
behind the steamer. She leaned forward to watch 
its progress further still—her neck was stretched 
—she lost her balance, and tumbled over into the 
roaring flood. In a moment all was confusion 
aboard. Men were shouting for ropes and boats, 
to stop the steamer ; cries of ‘* A child overboard !”’ 
** Who can swim ?”’ and a thousand other cries and 
questionings ; but, above all, were the poor moth- 
er’s heart-rending shrieks, too painfully in earnest 
now ; and she alone, in the fond, instinctive devo- 
tion of maternal love, heedless that even should 
she reach her child she could only sink with her, 
endeavoring to leap into the water to save her. 

Suddenly, Lion, followed closely by his mas- 
ter, came tearing along the deck, knocking the peo- 
ple to the right and left like nine-pins. They 
sprang into the boat that hung at the stern, every- 
body giving way before the determined energy of 
both man and dog. Lion looked anxiously in his 
master’s face, and uttered a sharp, low bark. 

‘* Wait,” said the latter in reply ; ‘‘ where was 
she seen last ?”’ 

‘* There, sir,”’ replied a sailor promptly ; “‘ there 
beside that piece of plank.’’ 

‘* How often has she risen ?’’ 

** Twice.” ; 

The gentleman drew a long breath, and said to 
his dog, in a low tone, “* Look out !” 

And Lion did look out, with wild flashing eyes, 
and limbs that trembled with anxiety. What a 
moment that was! Every one else was passive ; 
every other attempt was laid aside, and all stood 
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in mute expectation. Those who were near 
enough watched the third rising of the poor child, 
and those who could not see the water, kept 
their eyes fixed upon Lion. 

In another instant a cry was raised, as a golden- 
tressed head was seen to emerge from the water. 
The noble dog had seen her first, though; and, 
ere the warning cry had reached his ears, he had 
dashed from the boat with wonderful rapidity, and 
was swimming toward the little sufferer as though 
he knew that life and death depended on his 
efforts. 

His master marked his progress anxiously. His 
face was pale as death, and it was only by rigidly 
compressing them that he could control the ner- 
vous quivering of his lips. 

‘*He has her,’ he exclaimed, as Lion rose to 
the surface, after a long dive, holding the little Ade- 
line by the hair of her head in such a manner that 
her face was out of water. ‘*‘ He has her, and 
she is saved !”” 

Down went the steps, and on them stood a 
couple of active sailors, encouraging the brave 
dog by shouts and gestures, and ready to receive 
his precious burden when he should approach 
them. 

Slowly he came on, wistfully eying the steps, 
and now and then looking up at his master, who 
was leaning over the side encouraging him with 
his well-known voice. 

‘* Here you are!’’ cried the sailors, seizing the 
little girl. She was handed from one to another, 
and at last deposited in the arms of an active-look- 
ing gentleman, whom every one seemed instinc- 
tively to recognize as a surgeon, and by him car- 
ried below. 

‘* Now come up, that’s a brave fellow,”’ said 
the sailor, retreating to make way for Lion to 
climb the steps. But the poor creature whined 
piteously, and, after one or two fruitless attempts 
to raise himself out of the water, he remained 
quite passive. 

** Help him—help him !—he is exhausted !” 
cried his master, fighting his way through the 
crowd, to go to the rescue of his favorite. By 
the time, however, he had reached the top of the 
ladder, the sailors had perceived the condition of 
the dog, and with some difficulty dragged him from 
the water. With their assistance, he crawled 
feebly up, and Janguidly licked his master’s hand, 
and stretched himself on the deck. 

It would be difficult to tell which received the 
most attention—the little girl under the hand of 
the surgeon and all the women who had squeezed 
themselves into the cabin, under the firm convic- 
tion that they were exceedingly useful, or the 
noble dog, from the rough but kind attentions of 
the steamer’s men, under the superintendence of 
his master. 

Both the invalids were convalescent, and Lion 
was sitting up, receiving with quiet dignity the 
caresses of his friends, when Adeline’s mother 
came running up stairs, and throwing herself 
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affectionately in her arms, laid her cheeks upon 
his rough head and wept. 

‘* He’s a dirty animal, madam,” said the gen- 
tleman, who had not forgot her former slighting 
remarks ; ‘‘he’ll make your pelisse in such a 
state. Besides, he may be mad !”’ 

She cast up her eyes with an expression of 
meek reproach. They were very fine eyes, and I 
think he felt, for his features softened imme- 
diately. 

‘Oh, pray, pray, give him to me!” she ear- 
nestly entreated. 

** Give Lion to you!’ he exclaimed, in deri- 
sion; *‘ why, what would you do with him? I 
will tell you. You ’d pet and pamper the poor 
beast till he was eaten up by disease, and as ner- 
vous as a fine lady. No,no; you’d better give 
Adeline to me. Lion and I can take much better 
care of her than you can.” 

‘* Perhaps so, sir,”’ she replied, with the gentle 
manner that had come over her since the accident ; 
** but still I could not spare her—she is my only 
child, and I am a widow.”’ 

‘**] must go,’ muttered the gentleman to him- 
self; ‘‘ whew! has not the immortal Weller 
assured us that one widow is equal to twenty-five 
ordinary woment It’s not safe—morally safe— 
to be in the same boat with her.’’ 

He walked away. But who can wrestle against 
fate’? When the boat returned to London Bridge, 
I saw him carrying Adeline ashore, and the widow 
leaning on his arm. They had a long conversa- 
tion all the way home! And, when he had put 
them into the cab, they had another chat through 
the window, terminating with a promise to ‘‘ come 
early.”’ 

What could al] this mean? He looked after 
the cab till it was out of sight. 

‘*T think she has got rid of her nerves,”’ he 
observed to himself; ‘* what a charming creature 
she is without them !”’ 





From the Christian Register. 
WINTER SCENERY. 


Are not many of our readers insensible to the 
magnificent scenery now around them, or within 
their easy reach? They perhaps will take long 
and costly summer journeys, for the mere gratifi- 
cation of the eye ; but have with the present sea- 
son associations only of dreariness and desolation. 
But if winter lacks variety, it has more of sol- 
emn grandeur, and awful beauty, than any other 
season, and abounds in the richest illustrations of 
beneficent design on the part of the Creator. 
Who can sufficiently admire the divine ordinance, 
which ‘ sendeth snow like wool,’’ in view of the 
various purposes which the fleecy mantle serves, 
uniting repose and beauty for the eye, ease of 
locomotion, facilities for numerous industrial in- 
terests, and protection for the numberless roots 
and germs, which would be destroyed by snow- 
less frost? This covering of the earth is also 





upon her knees before him, and clasping him 


admirably adapted to impart additional splendor 
and warmth to the oblique and diminished rays 
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of the sun, to reflect in kindred beams the frosty 
moonlight, and greatly to enhance the brilliancy 
of the stars in the absence of their queen. Then, 
too, the first moist fall of snow, adhering to every 
bough, and bearding every leafless twig with its 
feathery fringe ; descending unsuspected in the 
stillness of the night, and transfiguring the yes- 
terday’s whole scene before sunrise, in what pure 
and shining drapery does it clothe the naked 
landscape of autumn! how gloriously does it 
cover the retreat of vegetable life from orchard, 
field and forest! And when the rain-drops freeze 
as they descend, or the snow melts and congeals 
at the same moment, stalactites hang from every 
roof ; when every tree-trunk becomes a transpar- 
ency, and every bough is robed in the purest 
crystal ; when the whole pencil of prismatic rays 
flashes upon the eye wherever a sunbeam falls, 
and the entire expanse seems the very temple of 
primeval light ; surely no aspect of external nature 
is better suited to awaken our warmest admira- 
tion, or to lift our adoring thoughts to Him who 
** has made everything beautiful in its season.’’ 

Yet another view, inexpressibly grand, has pre- 
sented itself, as we have stood by the sea-shore 
on an intensely cold day, just as the severest 
storm of winter was giving place to sunshine. 
We have seen the whole eastern heavens radi- 
ant with wreaths and clouds of illuminated vapor, 
while the leaping, foaming waves, with their 
incessant spray-smoke, seemed the foam of a vast 
caldron upheaved from fathomless depths by sub- 
terranean furnaces. In the mountainous regions 
of our northern states winter assumes a yet more 
awful majesty. The waterfalls, which through 
the summer had tumbled from rock to rock, are 
now “* motionless torrents, silent cataracts,’’ ‘* glo- 
rious as the gates of heaven,’’ clothed with per- 
petual rainbows, while in height accessible only to 

The eagles, playmates of the mountain blast, 
The signs and wonders of the elements 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise. 

Still further north, we are told of the unequal- 
led splendor of the long Polar nights—of the 
never-resting corruscations of the still mysterious 
Aurora Borealis—of the meteors of every shape, 
size and line, that span, fill, or cross in rapid 
flight, the starry heavens. 

With these gorgeous sights we are prone to 
have cheerless, gloomy associations, which ward 
off from our souls full consciousness of their mag- 
nificence. But why need this be sot The win- 
ter-bound earth is not the abode of suffering, but 
of repose and comfort. The birds have followed 
retreating summer to its perennial seats. The 
insects have closed their sunny term of being, 
and dropped into death, leaving only the uncon- 
ecious germs of the next generation. Of other 
animals, some are torpid; others, safely housed, 
feed on the harvest which an inscrutable instinct 
has taught them to garner; others range the for- 
¢st in storm-roof coats of mail, with which hu- 
man art cannot begin to vie. Even in the region 
of perpetual ice may be witnessed scenes of ani- 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


mal enjoyment as intense and as vivacious as in the 
torrid zone. ‘Thus has God met the winter-needs 
of his lower creatures, while to man he has given 
skill so to temper every inclement element of the 
season, that, as climate increases in severity, its 
power over human comfort diminishes in the same 
proportion. The maximum of general suffering 
from cold is probably reached in Italy and the 
south of Spain, where frost is more feared and 
felt in the palaces of the nobility than in the 
dwellings of the northern peasantry. On the 
other hand, we are told of the domestic comfort 
enjoyed in the turf-thatched houses and around 
the turf-fires of the Icelanders, than whom no 
people love their soil more dearly or forsake it 
with greater reluctance. If, then, the mantle of 
divine Jove covers man and beast in every zone 
and at every season, why should we not admire 
and adore when God ‘‘ giveth snow like wool, 
and seattereth the hoar-frost like ashes,’’ as well 
as when “‘ he sendeth his word and melteth them, 
causeth the wind to blow, and the waters to flow ?”’ 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


We have received from Cape Town files of 
papers to the 17th of November inclusive. The 
editor of the Cape Town Mail of the latter date 
expatiates upon the inte}ligence and discrimination 
with which the ‘‘ pledge’’ not to supply the gov- 
ernment with any stores has been put in opera- 
tion. Some twelve or fourteen of the whole com- 
munity had disregarded this pledge. An attempt 
at non-intercourse with the members of the gov- 
ernment had been abandoned. The “ traitors,” 
meaning the dozen above referred to, are ostracized. 
It appears to be not uncommon for affidavits and 
other communications, like the following, to be 
read at the “ anti-convict meetings.”’ 


Michell Arms, Nov. 8, 1849. 
Sir,—Having heard, last night, that I am charged 
with having sold potatoes to the government, I 
hasten to declare that I have not, either directly or 
indirectly, sold or caused to be sold potatoes to the 
government, or any other person or persons, which 
I am ready to declare on oath, if required. In ref- 
erence to Captain Stanford, I have stated to him 
the serious loss I am sustaining through him ; he 
was sorry to hear it, and therefore said he would 
callnomore. Sir, I hope this will satisfy the minds 
of the people, and allow me a share of their favors 
as formerly. Be pleased to let me know to what 
conclusion you come, by my son, who will await 

your answer. Ihave, &c., 
G. Hottoway. 


Certificates like the one below are found neces- 
sary for personal protection, in travelling through 
the country. With such a state of feeling exist- 
ing we do not wonder that the home government 
has abandoned its purpose of making the colony a 
receptacle for convicts. 

Certificate. 

The bearer has resided in ——— for the 
last year, to our knowledge, (to be signed 
by two persons.) 
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-_ The bearer has signed the Anti-Convict 
Pledge. Secretary Anti-Convict Association. 
Cape Town, 3. 


The Cape Town Mail has another letter from 
the ‘Great Lake,’ a description of which by 
Mr. Moffatt is published in another part of this 
journal. The writer dates his letter from the 
‘** Towerney Bank of the Great Lake, August 2, 
1849,’’ and says :— 


We have reached the great lake in lat. 19° 6’, and 
in about !ong. 24°. The latter, J am sorry to say, is 
only from calculation, both the watches having 
stopped months ago—and I have no way of getting 
the time. The sun and moon are now in distance, 
but Lcan make no use of them from the stopping 
of the watches. The lake is a long one, about 75 
miles long, and, the natives say, very broad. It 
looks like a sea, for we can perceive no land on the 
opposite shore. The land on the beach is white, 
and appears to be washed by heavy waves. The 
country around is thickly populated by a fine, heal- 
thy-looking race. ‘There are three tribes here— 
Betuana, Bushman and Bacobo. 

The latter live by fishing, and are found all along 











from the lake, and running to the S. E., about 300 
miles back, and have followed it up to the lake. 
The natives say there is a large river running from 
the north, which enters then at the This 
river, [| have no doubt, comes from high mountains 
covered with snow, as the lake is now rising, 
although it is the dry season, and there was no rain 
here last year. The crops have entirely failed for 
want of it. We have encountered great difficulties 
in reaching here, from the want of water. Our 
oxen have been frequently three days without it, 
and have even been four. Besides, a part of the 
way along the river is covered with thick thorn- 
bush and trees, through which we had to cut our 
way with axes. The distance from the lake to the 
Bay Algoo is between 1500 and 1600 miles—much 
further than we expected. 





The plan of the inhabitants of the Cape was 
to starve the government into sending the convicts 
away by refusing to furnish the authorities with 
any supplies whatever. 

A number of the most influential inhabitants 
had presented a memorial to the governor, praying 
him to do away with the present excitement by 
sending the convicts to some other place. The 
rumors, that still further numbers were on their 
way to the Cape, had tended to increase the excite- 
ment, and the private letters to the middle of 
November state that in consequence business of 
all kinds was completely at a stand. At one of 


the meetings of the Anti-Convict Association, a|) 


letter from a district called Parl, was read, in 
which the whole of the inhabitants save one 
(1,032 in number) spiritedly remonstrate against 
making the Cape a penal colony, and solemnly 
determine to resist it to the last. 

A scene, somewhat resembling that of throwing 
the chests of tea overboard in Boston Harbor, has 
been acted at the Cape. The inhabitants, having 
determined to place the government in a ‘‘ state of 
siege’’ until they have given up the point, on a 
certain day, when the contractors for government 
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were to furnish provisions for the soldiers, all the 
stores in the place were by previous agreement 
closed, business was suspended, and a general air 
of gloom pervaded the town. In the neighbor- 
hood of a place called the Shambles, the following 
scene was enacted : 


A detachment of about a hundred soldiers, many 
of them holding the empty meat-cans, which told 
their errand, were drawn up in orderly array before 
the Shambles. The butchers’ shops were closed, 
and presented to the view nothing but a long blank 
wall. In the street, as well as in the sidewalk 
before the Shambles, and under the trees of the 
Parade, a multitude of citizens were assembled— 
at least a thousand persons, of all ranks and classes 
—who awaited the result in anxious silence. The 
soldiers stood for an hour in patient composure, 
while the people looked quietly on, or discussed in 
undertones the all-engrossing subject. Even a 
stranger would have seen that there was the most 
perfect good feeling and mutual sympathy between 
the two parties—the colonists and their military 
protectors. | 

At length an officer, who was said to have re- 


the river and lake. We struck the river leading | Paired to the commissary general for directions, 


made his appearance. At his command, the sol- 
diers, carrying their empty meat-cans, took their 
way, with apparent good humor, back to the castle ; 
and thereupon, without a sound or sign of triumph, 
the crowd of spectators quietly dispersed. 





From the Louisville Courier. 
A SCENE IN A COURT. 


Our friend, the horse-drover, has returned again 
from the south, and reports the following ‘ incident 
of travel’? which occurred in court in one of the 
counties of one of the south-western states. 

The judge took his seat on the bench, and proc- 
lamation was made in due form of law. There 
were twenty-two lawyers present, and twenty-one 
suits on the docket. As the cases were reached, 
the sheriff was directed to call the defendants, and 
in obedience to orders he cried aloud, ‘* Jacob 
Straws! Jacob Straws!! Jacob Straws!!! Come 
into court, Cobe, or judgment will be rendered 
against you.’’ After waiting some time, the said 
Jacob Straws, a long, gangling, sallow-faced cus- 
tomer, of about thirty years old, (though he looked 
as if he might be forty,) swaggered into the bar. 
He was rather jauntily dressed, in a suit that had 
once been genteel, but now, like Cobe himself, 
seemed rather dilapidated; his long soap-locks 
hung down to his shoulders, after the fashion of the 
b’hoys. The following dialogue ensued : 

Judge.—Well, Mr. Jacob Straws, what have you 
to say why judgment should not be rendered against 
yout 
Cobe.—(Looking round with a confused manner.) 
Say '—yes, judgment! O, yes! judge, you don’t 
understand my case, I’m sure, or you would not 
talk about judgment so soon. 

Judge.—Very likely, Mr. Straws, but it appears 
to be a plain case of debt. 

Cobe.—Not so plain as you might think, judge. 

Judge.—Mr. Straws, if you have any counsel 
you had better get him to speak to your case. 

Cobe.—Is a man bound to fee a lawyer, judge? 

Judge.—No, not bound, certainly ; but if you 
have any defence to make, you had better get a 
lawyer to attend to it for you. 
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Cobe.—(After surveying the regiment of law- 
yers for some time.) Judge, I told you you did 
not understand my case ; it’s a particular sort of a 
case, and I don’t see anybody here that does under- 
stand it; it’s a very teats case, judge. 

Plaintiff. —If your honor pleases, | demand judg- 
ment against Mr. Jacob Straws. 

Cobe.—Judgment! Judge, that man knows noth- 
ing about my case, you can see from the way he 
talks. Judgment! What case does he think we ’re 
talking about, I wonder? 

a from the docket.) Henry Mul- 
lins versus Jacob Straws. 

Cobe.—(To the clerk.) Versus? whoasked for 
your opinion? Do you speak when you ‘re spoken 
to 


Judge.—Mr. Straws, I am afraid I will have to 
enter a judgment against you. 

Plaintiff's Attorney.—| demand judgment ; write 
it down, clerk. 

Cobe.—Judge, I’m very dry. 

Sheriff. —Judge, Mr. Straws came right straight 
from the grocery when I called him. 

Cobe.—W ill you swear it? 

Sheriff. —Yes, | will swear it. 

Plaintiff's Attorney.—Swear the sheriff, clerk. 

Cobe.—Judge, you will not allow that man to 
swear what he pleases against me, will you, when 
he sees my witness is not here? 

Judge.—Have you any witness, Mr. Straws? 

Cobe.—Yes ; Billy Archer is my witness. 

Judge.—Have you had him summoned ? 

Cobe.—Summoned ! yes, sir-ee. 

Clerk.—No summons has issued from my office. 

Cobe.—Never mind, Mr. Clerk, | reckon I ain’t 
ponnd to tell you when I summon my witness. You 
don’t understand my case. You'd better pay the 
boss for patching your breeches. Billy will be in 
after dinner. 

Plaintiff's Attorney.—What will he swear when 
he comes ! 

Cobe.—Judge, I ain’t bound to tell that man what 
Billy Archer tells me, am I? 

Judge.—Yes, if he insists on it. 

Cobe.—Judge, I’m insane ; anybody can tell that 
from the way I’m acting now. It’s the way I 
always act. You won't give judgment against an 
insane man at the first court, will you! 1 ’ve tried 
to make my will and can’t. 

Plaintiff's Attorney.—Judge, can’t you see this 
man has no proof, and no defence to make ? 

Cobe.—Wait till you hear Billy Archer swear, 
will you? 

Judge.—What will he swear, Mr. Straws? 

Cobe.—He will swear that 1’m insane. He has 
known it a good while. I don’t know that that 
will make it any plainer than it is now. 

Judge.—Mr. Sinaia, I must give judgment 
against you. 

Cobe.—Judge, let’s go and licker. 

Judge.—Sheriff, adjourn the court till 3 o’clock, 
may be Mr. Straws’ witness will be in by that 
tume. 

The sheriff proclaimed the adjournment. Cobe 
and the judge were seen to go off arm in arm to the 
grocery, and his honor was not heard of again till 
10 o’clock next day. 





A Titte or Rovauty.—The Washington Re- 
public calls the King of Musquito—who has made 
such great pretensions by the help of Great Britain 
—*‘ Gallinipper the First.’’ 
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Cairnconm Stones.—For some years past very 
few of those precious stones for which the Cairn- 
orm mountains are celebrated have been found. 
t week, however, a shepherd from Strathspey 
produced eight or nine stones found by him during 
the last three months. The most extraordinary 
thing about the stones is their Jarge size—some of 
them being six or eight inches in length, and one of 
them not fe in circumference. ‘They are of un- 
usual purity, and the hues vary from pale gold to 
dark brown. It is conjeetured that the stones were 
laid bare by the heavy rains of January last. ‘The 
stones are six-sided, and those which are not broken 
are shaped to a point, as if cut artificially 





MY LOVE. 


BY J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Nor as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear, 
Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening star, 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


Great feelings hath she of her own, 
Which lesser souls may never know : 

God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 
Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair ; 

No simplest duty is forgot ; 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteeméd im her eyes. 


She hath no scorn of common things, 
Although she seem of other birth ; 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonize ; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


She is a woman: one in whom 
The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 


I love her with a love as still 
As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which by high tower and lowly mill 
Goes wandering at its own free will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright. 


And on its full, deep breast serene, 
Like quiet isles, my duties lie ; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh and fair and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK. 


A peaver* arrived in this country in the winter 
of 1825, very young, being small and woolly, and 
without the covering of long hair that marks the 
adult animal. It was the sole survivor of five or 
six which were shipped at the same time, and it 
was in a very pitiable condition, lean, and with 
the coat all clogged with pitch and tar. Good 
treatment quickly restored it to health; it grew 
apace, plumped out, and the fur became clean and 
in good condition. Kindness soon made it familiar. 
When called by its name “ Binny,”’ it generally 
answered with a little, low, plaintive ery, and came 
to its owner. The hearth-rug was its favorite 
haunt in a winter evening, and thereon it would 
lie stretched out at its length, sometimes on its 
back, sometimes on its side, and sometimes on its 
belly, expanding its webbed toes to secure the full 
action of a comfortable fire on them, but always 
near its master. 

The building instinct showed itself early. Be- 
fore it had been a week in its new quarters, as 
goon as it was let out of its cage, and materials 
were placed in its way, it immediately went to 
work. Its strength, even before it was half- 
grown, was great. It would drag along a large 
sweeping-brush, or a warming-pan, grasping the 
handle with its teeth, so that it came over its 
shoulder, and advancing with the load in an oblique 
direction, till it arrived at the point where it wished 
to place it. The long and large materials were 
always taken first, and two of the longest were 
generally laid crosswise, with one of the ends of 
each touching the wall, and the other ends project- 
ing out into the room. The area formed by the 
crossed brushes and the wall he would fill up with 
hand-brushes, rush-baskets, books, boots, sticks, 
clothes, dried turf, or anything portable. As the 
work grew high he supported himself on his tail, 
which propped him up admirably ; and he would 
often, after laying on one of his building materials, 
sit up over against it, appearing to consider his 
work, or, as the country-people say, “‘ judge it.” 
This pause was sometimes followed by changing 
the position of the material ‘‘ judged,”’ and some- 
times it was left in its place. After he had piled 
up his materials in one part of the room, (for he 
generally chose the same place,) he proceeded to 
wall up the space between the feet of a chest of 
drawers which stood at a little distance from it, 
high enough on its legs to make the bottom a roof 
for him; using for this purpose dried turf and 
sticks, which he laid very even, and filling up the 
interstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, or any- 
thing he could pick up. This last place he seemed 
to appropriate for his dwelling; the former work 
seemed to be intended fora dam. When he had 
walled up the space between the feet of the chest 
of drawers, he proceeded to carry in sticks, clothes, 

* Part of this narrative appeared, by the permission of 
the author, in The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoo- 


logical Society Delineated, 1830. A highly interesting 
and instructive work. : 














hay, cotton-wool, &c., and to make a nest. When 
he had done this to his satisfaction, he would sit 
up under the drawers, and comb himself with the 
nails of his hind feet. In this operation, that 
which appeared at first to be a malformation was 
shown to be a beautiful adaptation to the necessi- 
ties of the animal. The huge webbed hind-feet 
of the beaver turn in so as to give the appearance 
of deformity ; but if the toes were straight, instead ‘f 
of being incurved, the animal could not use them 
so readily for the purpose of keeping its fur in 
order, and cleansing it from dirt and moisture. 
Binny generally carried small and light articles 
between his right fore-leg and his chin, walking 
on the other three legs; and huge masses, which 
he could not grasp readily with his teeth, he 
pushed forwards, leaning against them with his : 
right fore-paw and his chin. He never carried 
anything on his tail, which he liked to dip in 4 
water, but he was not fond of plunging in the Ht 
Y 
: 






whole of his body. If his tail was kept moist he 
never cared to drink; but if it was kept dry it i\4 
became hot, and the animal appeared distressed, ig) 
and would drink a great deal. It is not impossi- / 
ble that the tail may have the power of absorbing 
water, like the skin of frogs, though it must be | 
owned that the scaly integument which invests iM 
that member has not much of the character which ij 
generally belongs to absorbing surfaces. 

It has been asserted, and in some degree proved, 
that the song. of birds depends on that which they 
first hear ; but their nest-making seems to be the f 


result of innate instinct. Binny must have been oF 
eaptured too young to have seen any of the build- yf 
ing operations of his parents or their co-mates, at 


but his instinct impelled him to go to work under t 
the most unfavorable circumstances ; and he busied “| 
himself as earnestly in constructing a dam, in a 
room up three pair of stairs in London, as if he % 
had been laying his foundation ina stream or Jake ag 
in Upper Canada. 
Bread, and bread and milk and sugar, formed (3 
the principal part of Binny’s food; but he was 
very fond of succulent fruits and roots. Tender By 
twigs, especially of the willow, were greatly to i} 
his taste, and he would handle them very adroitly, a 
drawing them through his fore-paws, which he 1s 
closed on them much as a basket-maker would 
do when trying a twig, though less perfectly of 
course. 
An animal so sociable in his habits ought to be 
affectionate ; and very affectionate the beaver is 4 
said to be. Drage mentions two young ones, 4 
which were taken alive and brought to a neigh- ‘i 
boring factory in Hudson’s Bay, where they t, 
throve very fast until one of them was killed acci- 
dentally. The survivor instantly felt the loss, began 
to moan, and abstained from food till it died. Mr. 
Bullock mentioned to the narrator a similar instance 
which fell under his notice in North America. if 
A male and female were kept together in a room, f 
where they lived happily till the male was deprived 
of his partner by death. For a day or two he 34 
appeared to be hardly aware of his loss, and brought ; 
; 
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food and laid it before her; at last, finding that 
she did not stir, he covered her body with twigs 
and leaves, and was in a pining state when Mr. 
Bullock lost sight of him. 

With no slight regret the writer adds a third 
example in the death of his pet. The housekeeper 
was very fond of Binny, always consulting his 
comforts and appetite, making his bed warm, and 
treating him frequently to Sally Lunns ard plum- 
cake, till he became the most plump and sleek of 
beavers ; and the attachment was reciprocal. At 
last, on the writer’s departure from London for 
some time, he thought that Binny, who had grown 
excessively fat, would be the better for exercise and 
change of air, and would be more comfortable if 
sent to pay a visit to the Tower of London and 
expatiate there. Mr. Cops, the keeper of the 
lions, kindly undertook to take care of him. He 
was suffered to go at large, and had every accom- 
modation, but soon began to fall off in his appetite. 
In vain did his kind host try every delicacy to 
tempt his guest. With the exception of a few 
raisins the dejected anima] would eat nothing, and 
fell away visibly. Fearing the worst, and sus- 
pecting that it was pining for its home, Mr. Cops 
brought it back to the housekeeper. ‘The poor 
beaver immediately recognized her, uttered his 
little cry, and crept under her chair. But the 
blow had been struck; he never rallied, but died, 
as the good old housekeeper declared, with tears 
in her eyes, of a broken heart. His skin is pre- 
served in the museum of the Bristol Philosophical 
Society. Poor Binny! He was a most faithful 
and entertaining creature, and some highly comic 
scenes occurred between the worthy but slow 
beaver, and a light and airy macauco that was kept 
in the same apartment. 

The macauco was a white-fronted lemur,* and 
was presented to the writer by the late Captain 
Marryat, R. N. From the excessive agility of 
this sprightly creature his master named him 
** Monsieur Mazurier,’’ to which name, and also 
to that of ‘* Macky,’’ he would answer by a satis- 
factory grunting noise. His bounds were won- 
derful. From a table he would spring twenty or 
thirty feet to the upper angle of an open door, and 
then back again to the table or his master’s shoul- 
der, light asa fairy. In his leaps, his tail seemed 
to act as a kind of balancing pole, and the elastic 
cushions at the end of his fingers enabled him to 
pitch so lightly that his descent was hardly felt 
when he bounded on you. He would come round 
the back of his master’s neck and rub his tiny 
head fondly against his master’s face or ear, and, 
after a succession of fondlings and little gruntings, 
descend to his master’s instep, as he sat cross- 
legged before the fire, when he would settle him- 
self down thereon, wrap his tail around him like 
a boa, and go to sleep. When in his cage he 
generally slept on his perch, rolled up, with his 
head downwards and his tail comfortably wrapped 
over all. If a piece of orange was given to him 
he would lift the fruit to his mouth and throw 
back his head, so as to secure the juice, not a drop 

* Lemur albifrons. 
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of which was lost. He was very fond of sparkling 
champagne, and after such a treat, his friskings 
and playful tricks were beyond description funny. 
His game of romps with Binny was most ludicrous. 
Often, while Monsieur Mazurier was seated on his 
master’s instep, the bell was rung for Binny, who 
entered as rapidly as his shuffling gait would per- 
mit him, immediately came close to his master’s 
leg, uttered his little ery, and caressed the leg, 
after his fashion, by rubbing the side of his head 
and his nose against it. Presently he would per- 
ceive Macky, whom he would awake, and endeavor 
to seduce him to play by prancing and shuffling 
before him. Macky, nothing loath, would make a 
spring on Binny’s tail and bound off in an instant. 
Upon which Binny would shuffle and prance, 
shake his head, and play wonderful antics. People 
may talk of the gambols of a rhinoceros, but the 
gambols of the rodent threw those of the pachy- 
derm into the shade, beating them hollow in un- 
eouthness and absurdity. Macky would bound on 
Binny’s back, dance a kind of saraband upon him, 
and then leap before him, upon which Binny 
would charge the dancer with the most determined 
heavy alacrity. Macky was over his head and 
skipping on his great, flat, scaly tail in a second. 
Then Binny would shake his head, wheel round 
like a ponderous wagon, and by the time he had 
brought his head where his tail was, Macky had 
bounded from the tables and chairs on and off him 
twenty times. Binny at last would slap his tail 
again and again against the floor till he made all 
ring, whereupon Macky would dance round him 
and cut the most extravagant capers, touching 
Binny’s tail with his finger and jumping away as 
quick as thought. 

They had evidently a good understanding with 
each other, and were on the best terms. One day 
they were left at large in a room together, where 
there was a linen press, the doors of which had 
been left open. Macky climbed the doors, ran- 
sacked the press, pulled out the sheets, table- 
cloths, &c., and threw them down to the beaver, 
who, having made a most luxurious bed, laid him- 
self down thereon; and when the room was en- 
tered Macky and Binny were found fast asleep, 
the former with his head and shoulders pillowed 
upon Binny’s comfortable neck. When Binny 
died, his master determined to have no more sor- 
rowing for pets, and sent Macky to the Zoological 
Society’s garden in the Regent’s Park, where 
they got him a wife, with whom he lived long 
and happily. 

The two beavers which were in that garden 
when the writer gave the late lamented Mr. Ben- 
nett permission to print the account of his domesti- 
cated beaver, were sent to the society from Canada 
by Lord Dalhousie. They were partially deprived 
of sight before their arrival in this country ; but 
one of them had the use of one eye ; and the other, 
although totally blind, dived most perseveringly 
for clay, and applied it to stop up every cranny in 
their common habitation that could admit ‘* the 
winter’s flaw.”” They lived some time together, 
apparently happy and contented. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.—THE ALA 


From Bradburn’s “‘ Pioneer and Herald of Freedom.” 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


He is walking with the shining ones, his labor has 
been long, 

For him no mournful requiem, but a pean full and 
strong ; 

But woe! for our poor nation, she may well put 
on her weeds, 

And her tolling bells lament, for her unholy deeds. 


Alas! alas! for us, not him—the dearly loved and 
good— 

Between us and the evil time his reverend presence 
stood, 

And the nation, rushing madly on, felt its wildest 
pulses stilled, 

As the trembling voice of that old man in solemn 
warning thrilled. 


Rest, for the truest of tribunes! standing faithful 
to the last, 

flis thin locks like the snow-wreaths, on his native 
hill-tops cast ;— 

Now while that snow is wasting, to the grave they 
bear him down, 

The glory of his upright life resting on him like a 
crown. 


The mourning of the many bells, the drooping flags, 
all seem 

Like some dim, unreal pageant, passing onward in 
a dream ; 

For following with the living to his last and nar- 
row bed, 

Methinks I see a shadowy host—a train of noble 
dead. 


The patriots of our olden time—men who, dying, 
left in trust 

Honor and rights our craven land has trampled in 
the dust, 

Till only one of all her sons, the last branch on the 
tree 

Young Freedom planted, dared to stand, like them, 
erect and free. 


*T is a strange and mournful pageant, that is slowly 
passing on, 

The phantom patriots gathered to the funeral of 
their son! 

In shadowy guise they move along, brave Otis, 
with hushed tread, 

And Warren, walking reverently by the father of 
the dead. 


Gliding foremost in the misty band, a gentle form 
is there, 

In the white robes of the angels—and their glory 
round her hair ; 

She hovers near, and bends above her world-wide 
honored child, 

And the joy that only lives in heaven beams on her 
features mild. 


And so they bear him to his grave, in the fulness 
of his years,. 

True sage and prophet, leaving us in our day of 
many fears ;— 

Never more amid the darkness of the wild and evil 


ay, 
Shall his white locks, like a beacon, point the sure 
and better way. E. 
Amesbury, 1st 3d month, 1848. 
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Tue following spirit-stirring effusion, breathing 
the very soul of heroic patriotism, was written by 
the late Wm. B. O. Peabody, D. D., and appeared 
originally in the Rockingham Gazette, published 
at Exeter, N. H., twenty-five years ago.— Boston 
Journal. 


THE ALARM. 


Loox there! the beacon’s crimson light 
Is blazing wide and far, 

And sparkles in its towering height 
The rocket’s signal star. 

Rise! rise! the cannon rolls at last 
Its deep and stern reply ; 

And heavier sleep is coming fast, 
Than seals the living eye. 


And now the warning trumpet peals ! 
The battle ’s on the way ; 

The bravest heart that moment feels 
The thrilling of dismay : 

Around the loved, in shrinking fear, 
Love's straining arms are cast ; 

The heart is in that single tear, 
That parting is the last. 


A thousand windows flash with fires 
To light them through the gloom, 

Before the taper’s flame expires, 
To glory or the tomb ; 

Far down the hollow street rebounds 
The charger’s rattling heel ; 

And ringing o’er the pavement sounds 
The cannon’s crushing wheel. 


Then answers to the echoing drum 
The bugle’s stormy blast ; 

With crowded ranks the warriors come, 
And bands are gathering fast ; 

Red on their arms the torch-light gleams, 
As on their footsteps spring 

To perish ere the morning beams— 
For death is on the wing. 


The courier in his arrowy flight 
Gives out the battle ery! 
And now march on with stern delight ; 
To fall is not to die. 
Already many a gallant name 
Your country’s story bears : 
Go! rival all your fathers’ fame, 
Or earn a death like theirs. 





From the Churchman. 
THE MOANS OF THE OCEAN. 


nioav 8 indnoas puvag ’Aa.—Moschus. 


Streams that sweep where thousands languish 
On the mountain, in the glen, 
Seaward bear each cry of anguish 
Uttered by the sons of men— 
Hence it is that ever ocean 
Hath so sad, so deep a moan— 
Calm, or lashed in wild commotioa 
Therefore is its dirge-like tone. 


Moaning for the dead and dying, 
With its ever voiceful waves, 
For the countless forms that lying, 

Whiten in its coral caves. 
Earth the broken-hearted pillows, 
Rivers tell it to the sea, 
Shall not ocean with its billows, 
Their eternal mourner be ? 
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food and laid it before her; at last, finding that 
she did not stir, he covered her body with twigs 
and leaves, and was in a pining state when Mr. 
Bullock lost sight of him. 

With no slight regret the writer adds a third 
example in the death of his pet. The housekeeper 
was very fond of Binny, always consulting his 
comforts and appetite, making his bed warm, and 
treating him frequently to Sally Lunns and plum- 
cake, till he became the most plump and sleek of 
beavers; and the attachment was reciprocal. At 
last, on the writer’s departure from London for 
some time, he thought that Binny, who had grown 
excessively fat, would be the better for exercise and 
change of air, and would be more comfortable if 
sent to pay a visit to the Tower of London and 
expatiate there. Mr. Cops, the keeper of the 
lions, kindly undertook to take care of him. He 
was suffered to go at large, and had every accom- 
modation, but soon began to fall off in his appetite. 
In vain did his kind host try every delicacy to 
tempt his guest. With the exception of a few 
raisins the dejected anima] would eat nothing, and 
fell away visibly. Fearing the worst, and sus- 
pecting that it was pining for its home, Mr. Cops 
brought it back to the housekeeper. The poor 
beaver immediately recognized her, uttered his 
little cry, and crept under her chair. But the 
blow had been struck ; he never rallied, but died, 
as the good old housekeeper declared, with tears 
in her eyes, of a broken heart. His skin is pre- 
served in the museum of the Bristol Philosophical 
Society. Poor Binny! He was a most faithful 
and entertaining creature, and some highly comic 
scenes occurred between the worthy but slow 
beaver, and a light and airy macauco that was kept 
in the same apartment. 

The macauco was a white-fronted lemur,* and 
was presented to the writer by the late Captain 
Marryat, R. N. From the excessive agility of 
this sprightly creature his master named him 
** Monsieur Mazurier,’’ to which name, and also 
to that of **‘ Macky,’’ he would answer by a satis- 
factory grunting noise. His bounds were won- 
derful. From a table he would spring twenty or 
thirty feet to the upper angle of an open door, and 
then back again to the table or his master’s shoul- 
der, light asa fairy. In his leaps, his tail seemed 
to act as a kind of balancing pole, and the elastic 
cushions at the end of his fingers enabled him to 
pitch so lightly that his descent was hardly felt 
when he bounded on you. He would come round 
the back of his master’s neck and rub his tiny 
head fondly against his master’s face or ear, and, 
after a succession of fondlings and little gruntings, 
descend to his master’s instep, as he sat cross- 
legged before the fire, when he would settle him- 
self down thereon, wrap his tail around him like 
a boa, and go to sleep. When in his cage he 
generally slept on his perch, rolled up, with his 
head downwards and his tail comfortably wrapped 
over all. If a piece of orange was given to him 
he would lift the fruit to his mouth and throw 
back his head, so as to secure the juice, not a drop 
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of which was lost. He was very fond of sparkling 
champagne, and after such a treat, his friskings 
and playful tricks were beyond description funny. 
His game of romps with Binny was most ludicrous. 
Often, while Monsieur Mazurier was seated on his 
master’s instep, the bell was rung for Binny, who 
entered as rapidly as his shuffling gait would per- 
mit him, immediately came close to his master’s 
leg, uttered his little ery, and caressed the leg, 
after his fashion, by rubbing the side of his head 
and his nose against it. Presently he would per- 
ceive Macky, whom he would awake, and endeavor 
to seduce him to play by prancing and shuffling 
before him. Macky, nothing loath, would make a 
spring on Binny’s tail and bound off in an instant. 
Upon which Binny would shuffle and prance, 
shake his head, and play wonderful antics. People 
may talk of the gambols of a rhinoceros, but the 
gambols of the rodent threw those of the pachy- 
derm into the shade, beating them hollow in un- 
eouthness and absurdity. Macky would bound on 
Binny’s back, dance a kind of saraband upon him, 
and then leap before him, upon which Binny 
would charge the dancer with the most determined 
heavy alacrity. Macky was over his head and 
skipping on his great, flat, scaly tail in a second. 
Then Binny would shake his head, whee! round 
like a ponderous wagon, and by the time he had 
brought his head where his tail was, Macky had 
bounded from the tables and chairs on and off him 
twenty times. Binny at last would slap his tail 
again and again against the floor till he made all 
ring, whereupon Macky would dance round him 
and cut the most extravagant capers, touching 
Binny’s tail with his finger and jumping away as 
quick as thought. 

They had evidently a good understanding with 
each other, and were on the best terms. One day 
they were left at large in a room together, where 
there was a linen press, the doors of which had 
been left open. Macky climbed the doors, ran- 
sacked the press, pulled out the sheets, table- 
cloths, &c., and threw them down to the beaver, 
who, having made a most luxurious bed, laid him- 
self down thereon; and when the room was en- 
tered Macky and Binny were found fast asleep, 
the former with his head and shoulders pillowed 
upon Binny’s comfortable neck. When Binny 
died, his master determined to have no more sor- 
rowing for pets, and sent Macky to the Zoological 
Society’s garden in the Regent’s Park, where 
they got him a wife, with whom he lived long 
and happily. 

The two beavers which were in that garden 
when the writer gave the late lamented Mr. Ben- 
nett permission to print the account of his domesti- 
cated beaver, were sent to the society from Canada 
by Lord Dalhousie. They were partially deprived 
of sight before their arrival in this country ; but 
one of them had the use of one eye ; and the other, 
although totally blind, dived most perseveringly 
for clay, and applied it to stop up every cranny in 
their common habitation that could admit ‘* the 
winter’s flaw.”’ They lived some time together, 





* Lemur albifrons. 


apparently happy and contented. 
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From Bradburn’s “ Pioneer and Herald of Freedom.’ 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Hz is walking with the shining ones, his labor has 
been long, 

For him no mournful requiem, but a pean full and 
strong ; 

But woe! for our poor nation, she may well put 
on her weeds, 

And her tolling bells lament, for her unholy deeds. 


Alas! alas! for us, not him—the dearly loved and 
good— 

Between us and the evil time his reverend presence 
stood, 

And the nation, rushing madly on, felt its wildest 
pulses stilled, 

As the trembling voice of that old man in solemn 
warning thrilled. 


Rest, for the truest of tribunes! standing faithful 
to the last, 

flis thin locks like the snow-wreaths, on his native 
hill-tops east ;— 

Now while that snow is wasting, to the grave they 
bear him down, 

The glory of his upright life resting on him like a 
crown. 


The mourning of the many bells, the drooping flags, 
all seem 

Like some dim, unreal pageant, passing onward in 
a dream ; 

For following with the living to his last and nar- 
row bed, 

Methinks I see a shadowy host—a train of noble 
dead. 


The patriots of our olden time—men who, dying, 
left in trust 

Honor and rights our craven land has trampled in 
the dust, 

Till only one of all her sons, the last branch on the 
tree 

Young Freedom planted, dared to stand, like them, 
erect and free. 


*T is a strange and mournful pageant, that is slowly 
passing on, 

The phantom patriots gathered to the funeral of 
their son! 

In shadowy guise they move along, brave Otis, 
with hushed tread, 

And Warren, walking reverently by the father of 

the dead. 


Gliding foremost in the misty band, a gentle form 
is there, 

In the white robes of the angels—and their glory 
round her hair ; 

She hovers near, and bends above her world-wide 
honored child, 

And the joy that only lives in heaven beams on her 
features mild. 


And so they bear him to his grave, in the fulness 
of his years, 

True sage and prophet, leaving us in our day of 
many fears ;— 

Never yy amid the darkness of the wild and evil 

ay, 

Shall his white locks, like a beacon, point the sure 
and better way. ? 

Amesbury, 1st 3d month, 1848. 


Tue following spirit-stirring effusion, breathing 
the very soul of heroic patriotism, was written by 
the late Wm. B. O. Peabody, D. D., and appeared 
originally in the Rockingham Gazette, published 
at Exeter, N. H., twenty-five years ago.— Boston 
Journal. 


THE ALARM. 


Loox there ! the beacon’s crimson light 
Is blazing wide and far, 

And sparkles in its towering height 
The rocket’s signal star. 

Rise! rise! the cannon rolls at last 
Its deep and stern reply ; 

And heavier sleep is coming fast, 
Than seals the living eye. 


And now the warning trumpet peals ! 
The battle ’s on the way ; 

The bravest heart that moment feels 
The thrilling of dismay : 

Around the loved, in shrinking fear, 
Love's straining arms are cast ; 

The heart is in that single tear, 
That parting is the last. 


A thousand windows flash with fires 
To light them through the gloom, 

Before the taper’s flame expires, 
To glory or the tomb ; 

Far down the hollow street rebounds 
The charger’s rattling heel ; 

And ringing o’er the pavement sounds 
The cannon’s crushing wheel. 


Then answers to the echoing drum 
The bugle’s stormy blast ; 

With crowded ranks the warriors come, 
And bands are gathering fast ; 

Red on their arms the torch-light gleams, 
As on their footsteps spring 

To perish ere the morning beams— 
For death is on the wing. 


The courier in his arrowy flight 
Gives out the battle ery! 
And now march on with stern delight ; 
lo fall is not to die. 
Already many a gallant name 
Your country’s story bears : 
Go! rival all your fathers’ fame, 
Or earn a death like theirs. 





From the Churchman. 


THE MOANS OF THE OCEAN. 





naoav & ininoas pwvieg tAa.—Moschus. 


Streams that sweep where thousands languish 
On the mountain, in the glen, 
Seaward bear each cry of anguish 
Uttered by the sons of men— 
Hence it is that ever ocean 
Hath so sad, so deep a moan— 
Calm, or lashed in wild commotion 
Therefore is its dirge-like tone. 


Moaning for the dead and dying, 
With its ever voiceful waves, 
For the countless forms that lying, 

Whiten in its coral caves. 
Earth the broken-hearted pillows, 
Rivers tell it to the sea, 
Shall not ocean with its billows, 
Their eternal mourner be? 





Yona. 
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§22 LAST PRAYERS.—SUNDAY EVENING. 


LAST PRAYERS. 


Uron Time’s outer verge I stand, while laves 
My feet Eternity’s immortal waves, 
Knowing that all things which have been before 
Shall be to me no more ; 
That dreams, emotions, vanities, desires, 
Hope’s incense on the altar of youth’s fires, 
And man’s ambition, that have been before, 
Shall be no more ; 
No more the grief, 
The sting, the passion, penitence, relief, 
Sweet memories, the pearls of life’s brief story— 
Sad memories, that dim the rising glory— 
Joys which are spent, and sorrows gone before, 
No more, no more. 


O, God! before I go 
Permit my heart its new-born zeal to know, 
To know and understand, as well as feel— 
My soul within this mantle broad and real 
To wrap itself from woe ; 
A day, an hour, a moment yet impart 
‘To hear the prayers of my o’erburthened heart ; 
Withhold the swoop of thy suspended sword, 
One moment yet, O oe 


O spirit mine! 
How many hearts have mingled, dust with dust, 
Since first inspired me with immortal trust 
Thy spark divine! 
How many dwell in rapture or in woe 
Where now I go! 
And each hath felt in turn, as I to-night, 
Remorse, dread, hope, peace, confidence, delight ; 
Each one alone hath trod the path to God, 
Which all have trod. 
Nor found the road of all who turned to pray 
So difficult, when reason led the way ; 
And I, though at this hour I know not why, 
Have always deemed it difficult to die— 
This body, which my soul shall know no more, 
This body, which God lent me—to restore. 


But now, at last, 

The Future’s radiant beams dispel the Past, 
And with the lid 

Of Heaven’s mysterious eye is Error hid, 

While angel voices, I can hear them, hymn 
A requiem ; 

Error may be the sin and shame of Time, 
But not the crime— 

May cloud the soul with shadows, but may not 
Its glory blot— 

May bar external light, to earth akin, 
But never that within. 
Hear and forgive, 

O Lord, the penitent, whose time is near— 

The — who soon shall cease to live, 

orgive and hear. 


My heart recalls its visions from the past, 
The earliest and the last— 
The brilliant hues that streaked the morning skies— 
The morning wings, on which I sought to rise— 
The failing effort, and the svothing balm, 
The restoration to its early calm— 
The pause, the flight, the sudden ebb, the flow, 
The progress, and the end of all below ; 
All seem restored, commingled into one, 
The transient rainbow of my setting sun ; 
And ah! how vividly in that recall 


Rejoicing that whate’er of wrong there be, 
Thou seest, and none else have need to see ; 
Thou knowest, and none else can ever know, 
The guilt, abasement, pain, repentance, woe. 


O Father, spare 

The soul that passeth now all mortal care ; 
Receive, and bless 

The spirit here released from earth’s caress ; 
In merey bend 

Thine eyes upon the voyager towards his end, 
And lift his heart 

From out the dust of which it bears no part ; 
Forgive and hear, 

O Lord, the penitent whose time is near ; 
The suppliant, who shall cease to live, 

ear and forgive. 





From the Churchman. 
SUNDAY EVENING. 


How calmly sinks the parting sun! 

Yet twilight lingers still, 
And, beautiful as dreams of heaven, 

It slumbers on the hill ; 
Earth sleeps, with all her glorious things, 
Beneath the Holy Spirit's wings, 
And, rendering back the hues above, 
Seems resting in a trance of love. 


Round yonder rocks the forest trees 
In shadowy groups recline, 

Like saints at evening bowed in prayer 
Around their holy shrine ; 

And through their leaves the night winds blow 

So calm and still—their music low 

Seems the mysterious voice of prayer 

Soft echoed on the evening air. 


And yonder western throng of clouds, 
Retiring from the sky, 

So calmly move, so softly glow, 
They seem, to Fancy’s eye, 

Bright creatures of a better sphere 

Come down at noon to worship here, 

And from their sacrifice of love 

Returning to their home above. 


The blue isles of the golden sea, 
The night arch floating high, 

The flowers that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by, 

Are living with Religion—deep 

On earth and sea its glories sleep, 

And mingle with the starlight rays, 

Like the soft light of parted days. 


The spirit of holy eve 
Comes through the silent air 
To feeling’s hidden spring, and wakes 
A gush of music there ! 
And the far depths of ether beam 
So passing fair, we almost dream 
That we can rise and wander through 
Their open paths of trackless blue. 


Each soul is filled with glorious dreams, 
Each pulse is beating wild, 

And thought is soaring to the shrine 
Of Glory undefiled ! 

And holy aspirations start 

Like blessed angels from the heart, 

And bind—for earth’s dark ties are riven— 





I see, I feel the vanity of all, 


Our spirits to the gates of heaven. 


New Orleans Delta. 
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Kaloolah ; or Journeyings to the Djebel Kumri. An 
Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. Edited by 
W.S. Mayo, M.D. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam. 


We have paid a tribute to the powers of the author of 
“Kaloolah” that we can rarely pay to works of its char- 
acter and magnitude, even supposing a temptation equally 
strong ;—we have read through its more than five hun- 
dred pages without omission, and with deep and engross- 
ing interest. We have met with no modern work of fic- 
tion that has so entranced us. We apprehend that we 
betray no secret in saying that Dr. Mayo is not only “ re- 
sponsible” as ‘‘ editor,” but is the actual creator and au- 
thor of the work. He may henceforth claim a first rank 
among the world’s writers of fiction, and America may 
be proud to call him her son. The formes part of Kaloo- 
lah carries the reader captive by the same irresistible 
charm that is found in the pages of Robinson Crusoe, than 
which imperishable work, however, it presents a wider 
and more varied field of adventure ; while the latter part 
expands into scenes of splendor, magnificence and en- 
chantment, unsurpassed by those of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments. This we say advisedly, with the full 
conviction that the intelligent reader of Kaloolah will 
coincide with the opinion. 

The skill of the pen-artist is quite equal to the exuber- 
ance of his imagination and the abundance of his self- 
created materials. While Mr. Romer’s adventures 
amaze us by the rapidity of their occurrence and their in- 
creasing wonderfulness—the reader will pardon the coin- 
age of a word—the equiform gradation of incident and 
character is so skilfully maintained that no incongruity 
strikes the reader ; and what would be marvellous if told 
alone, becomes probable and is almost expected from the 
course of the narrative. We could readily suppose Dr. 
Mayo to be a well-practised and experienced author, so 
much artistic skill and tact are displayed, from the start- 
ing point in Jonathan’s career to his marriage with Ka- 
loolah in the regal palace of the Framazugda. Snatches 
of sentiment, afwene of a manly and healthy tone, with 
occasional descriptive and scenic tints, are interwoven 
with the web of the narrative, but never to the overbur- 
dening of the reader’s fancy or the abatement of his 
=— interest. Kaloolah is indeed a pattern work of 

ction. 

From this commendation we are sorry to make any de- 
duction. Yet we do so no less in friendly counsel to the 
author than from higher motives. We disapprove most 
emphatically of the caricature of a revival of religion in- 
troduced in the fifth chapter of the work. Jt is a blot 
upon the pages of the book, the more censurable because 
not necessary to the thread of the narrative ; it serves no 
good purpose, makes an impression unfavorable to the 
author’s temper and candor, apart from its sneering tone, 
is altogether out of place, and is a blemish in a work like 
Kaloolah. In future editions, which we feel sure will be 
demanded, we would advise its entire omission. It is an 
insult to vast numbers of the community who are at least 
quite as competent to judge of such matters as is Dr. 

ayo.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


The Czar, his Court and People. 


We observe that the book bearing this title, from the 
pen of John S. Maxwell, F'sq., of New York, which was 
published in this country last year, and has now reached 
the third edition here, has also gone to a second edition 
in London. It is gratifying to see this proper appreciation 
abroad of a work which speaks so well for the talent, good 
sense, and correct observation of one of our young country- 
men. It may inform those of our readers who have not 
yet ae a perusal of this very interesting and instruc- 
tive hook of travels to say, that the author was Secretary 
of Legation to the United States mission to Russia, under 
Colonel Todd, and thus obtained and improved peculiar 
opportunities afforded him for an acquaintance with the 
great empire of the north.— Nat. Intelligencer. 


Voices from Prison: A Selection of Poetry from 
various Prisoners, written within the cell. Pris- 
oner’s Friend Office, Boston. 


This is a neat little voluine, containing gems of poct 
from —villains, reprobates, rascals 1—just % you ak 
gentlemen bat just hear some of the names: James L., 
ichard I., Mary, Elizabeth, Charles I., Richard IIL, 
Lady Jane Gray—all kings and queens, John Bunyan, Dr. 
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Dodd, James Montgomery, Sir Walter Raleigh, Daniel 
Defoe, Major Andre, Placido, Selleck Osborn, William 
Ray, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and a number from anony- 
mous authors, some of whom are now confined. 

It is published not to aid in letting loose felons to pre 
upon society, but in the holy cause of exciting more kind- 
ness to the erring and the vicious, and arousing the com- 
munity to a more philosophical and Christian way of 
treating the “ dangerous classes” of society. Readers, 
have you not a duty to perform in this respect ? 


The Sea-side and the Fire-side, 


Longfellow’s last collection of poetry, is published by 
Ticknor, Reid & Fields, of Boston. The first and long- 
est poem in this little volume is entitled, “ The Building 
of the Ship;” a subject which, notwithstanding its ap- 
parent unpoetical nature, the author treats with as much 
grace of imagery, as if it were a fairy tale, and finds in it 
ample matter suggestive of beautiful trains of thought. A 
little narrative is interwoven with the description of the 
construction and launching of the vessel ; the daughter of 
the master-builder is to be married at the same time that 
the ship is launched. The marriage ceremony is per- 
formed, and the poem closes in this noble manner : 


Then the master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand ; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see! she stirs! 

She siarts,—she moves,—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel ; 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms ! 


And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say,— 
**Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 

With all her youth and all her charms!” 


How beautiful she is! How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care! 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 

Through wind and wave right onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 


Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe from al] adversity 

Upon the bosom of that sea 

Thy comings and thy goings be! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o'er angry wave and gust; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives! 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’T is of the wave and not the rock; 

*T is but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest roar— 

In spite of false lights on the shore— 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are al) with thee! 


It is sufficient praise to say of the other poems in the 


volume, that they have the author’s usual characteristics. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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The War with Mexico Reviewed. By Abiel Abbot 
Livermore. Boston: Crosby & Nichols; New 
York: C. S. Francis & Co. 


This work received the premium of five hundred dol- 
lars offered by the American Peace Society for the best 
Review of the Mexican War on the principles of Christi- 
anity and yy" statesmanship. The publication has 
been delayed by the absence of the author in the West 
Indies for the benefit of his health, and by the attempt to 
bring its conclusions down to the present time, some new 
materials being incorporated, which were ured at the 
seat of government since the last session of Congress. 

The work treats of the motives which led to the war, 
gives an historical sketch of its operations and close, dis- 
cusses its general effects, describes the horrors of the hos- 
pital and battle-field, and concludes with a series of prac- 
tical reflections suggested by the subject. 

Mr. Livermore has evidently made a faithful and accu- 
rate study of the cotemporary documents which furnish 
the materials of this history. He shows a happy talent 
for the arrangement of details, so as to produce the 
Strongest impression. His style is lucid, nervous and 
concise. any of his pictures are drawn with more 
than ordinary skill. He handles the subject with earnest- 
ness and deep conviction ; his pages often glow with elo- 

uent, indignant expostulation ; but the general tone is 
that of sincerity too profound to be rhetorical. The vol- 
ume is adapted to exert a pure and wholesome influence, 
and we trust, although it makes its appearance at a late 
day, it will find a large circulation.— Tribune. 


Johnson on American and Foreign Coals. 


We have received from the publishers, Taylor & Maury, 
of this city, a copy of the treatise of Professor Johnson on 
American and Foreign Coals, which comes to the Amer- 
ican reader fraught with a great amount of fresh matter 
interesting to the arts, to navigation, and to the legisla- 
tion of the country. 

Far the greater part of the coal imported into the United 
States comes from the neighboring British province of 
Nova Scotia. It is, therefore, evidently important to all 
who concern themselves about the coal trade or its regu- 
lation, to be minutely informed on the bearings which 
that trade has vpon our own mining interests. The efforts 
made and the facilities afforded for securing a market in 
the United States will not fail to be noti The facts 
collected on the spot by an ye ear eye-witness mae 
implicitly relied on by those who seek information. The 
documents cited speak for themselves on the subject of 
the effect of American legislation upon the Nova Scotia 
coal trade. 

The comparison of American coals with those of Wales, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, by means of the report of 
the British commissioners appointed for testing the lat- 
ter, wil: be found deeply interesting to all consumers of 
the article. The preface of Professor Johnson sets forth 
a true light the vast importance and interest of the 
subject. 

he account of the coal field of North Carolina, with 
comparative analyses of coals from that and from several 
So states, will not fail to engage attention.— Repub- 
ic. 


The Life of William the Conqueror. By Jacob 
Abbott. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


This series of biographies has already attained to 
a very deserved popularity. The subjects are treated 
with excellent taste and judgment, and the moral reflec- 
tions of the author are most sensible and : 
The Life of William of Normandy is not inferior in inter- 
est to any one that preceded it. The style of Mr. Abbott 
1s generally correct and unaffected. In the present vol- 
ume, however, there are some defects, — “ transpire,” for 
“ pen, is not good English. The same may be said 
of the vulgarism, “very much opposed.” The word 
“ incriminate ” must puzzle the reader, who will be una- 
ble to guess whether it means criminate or the reverse. 
King Phillip, surely, never told William that his enter- 

rise was ‘‘ Quixotic,” for the Don was not heard of till 

ve hundred years afterwards. These are trifles, but a 
little care might free the excellent writings of Mr. Abbott 
from even trifling defects. 

We have also received from the press of the Harpers 
the novel of Sir Edward Graham, or Railway Specwa- 
tions, by Catharine Sinclair ; and Constance Lyndsay, or 
the Progress of Error, by C. G. H.—Boston Courier. 





Circassia ; or,a Tour to the Caucasus. By George 
Leighton Ditson, Esq. New York: Stringer 
& Townsend. 


A handsome volume on an unhackneyed subject. The 
matter is exceedingly interesting, whether it be the his- 
torical sketches, the descriptions of antiquities, of jour- 
neys and of places, or those numerous most graphic 
delineations of the dress and persons of the far-famed 
Circassians, of high and low degree. The author trav- 
elled from Genoa to Vienna, thence to Odessa, thence 
through the Crimea, and thence among all sorts of Cos- 
sacks, Tartars, and what not, through various portions of 
Circassia. The style of the book we cannot approve. 
It is awkward, ond oftentimes tawdry. As an instance, 
we quote the description of a lady on page 73. Mr. Dit- 
son says: “ But what attracted my attention was the bril- 
liancy of the lady’s complerion and expression, which the 
peach, the rose, carnation and the lily, the diamond and 
the raven’s wing, could not in their combined beauty 
rival.’ What queer complexion and expression she must 
have had! There are many just such errors in taste and 
composition, though few as bad as the sentence cited. 
We are really sorry to notice such blemishes in this book, 
for its material is worthy of an unexceptionable dress.— 
Boston Post. 


State Trials of the United States, with References 
Historical and Political, and Preliminary Notes 
on the Politics of the Times. By Francis Whar- 
ton, Esq. Philadelphia. 


We have heard it doubted, among members of “ the 
profession,” as the proverbial modesty of its professors 
too partially terms that of the law, whether law-hooks 
are not without the pale of newspaper criticism. Practi- 
cally they are so; for when matter becomes absolutely 
and confessedly unreadable, it generally chooses a more 
quiet resting-place, and next to a logarithm table or a law- 
book itself, it must be conceded that the review of either 
is rather dull reading for the miscellaneous public. But 
such is not the case with the book on our table, and for 
the very simple reason that it is anything but a mere 
law-book. It is in fact a most important contribution to 

litical history, gathered from sources to which few have 
Fad access ; and, as to a large and interesting part, from 
the unpublished files and letter-books of our early states- 
men and lawyers. 

Mr. Wharton has collected in this volume the govern- 
ment prosecutions of the Washington and Adams admin- 
istrations, in which the parties that have continued ever 
since to divide the country, first took their form and im- 
press. The Whiskey Insurrection, the French War of 
1798, the Alien and ition Laws—things less known 
than talked of now by the mass of politicians, have their 
best history in these trials. So, too, the squabbles that 
gave notoriety to Cobbett, and Callendar, and Cooper 
and Lyon, and Duane, and a host of occasional patriots 
beside, and that presaged in so doing the political crisis 
of 1801, just as the eddies that throw up the dust and 
leaves are signs of a change in weather; and the graver 
controversy in the Jonathan Roberts case, in which Chief 
Justice Marshall first signalized his —— as an 
expounder of constitutional law—the libels against Gen. 
Hamilton, and his perhaps too unreserved vindication— 
in a word, all that portion of age oy history, whether 
dignified or petty, that preceded the accession of Mr. 
Jefferson, may be studied in Mr. Wharton's book. For 
he has not kept himself within the limits of a technical 
reporter. His “notes” forma large and most instructive 
portion of the entire work ; and these introduce us with- 
out reserve to the contemporaneous incidents that illus- 
trate both the controversies and the characters of the 
times. His preliminary notes especially are full of per- 
sonal anecdote, and deal very fearlessly with the men 
whom they characterized. Indeed, there is about this 
part of the book an impartial frankness in canvassing the 
several party leaders, that must exempt Mr. Wharton 
from all suspicion of sectarianism in politics, and that 
gives therefore to his censures and praises a sort of judi- 
cial authority. Few persons, we think, will read them 
over without being convinced that manifold errors of 
ee as well as temper may be fairly imputed to 
voth of the contending parties, while it is equally clear 
that the men who were the great objects of reciprocating 
obloquy on the part of each, were eminently patriotic in 
their objects, and estimable in their lives. 
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Misceilanies. By William R. Williams. New 
York: Published by Edward H. Fletcher. 


The following notice of this work, of which we have 
here given the title, is from the pen of a literary friend. 
We had thought of modifying it and making it our own, 
but a fear that we might spoil what was written with so 
much heartiness, caused us to change our intention.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“The Rev. Dr. Williams, of the Amity street Baptist 
Church, this city, a selection from whose miscellaneous 
literary addresses, essays and unpublished sermons, forms 
this handsome octavo of near 400 pages, may very justly 
be termed one of the few brilliant lights not only of his 
own, but of the American church. Few men are reputed 
more devoutly consecrated to their profession. Person- 
ally, his life is said to be marked for its modesty of de- 
meanor and entire absence of pretension to learning, and 
that this, moreover, is carried into the discharge of all his 
duties as pastor and preacher. Few, however, have given 
richer fruits of great mental power_and ripe scholarship. 

“The press of late has become prolific of the issue of 
works more or less the organs or representatives of the 
different professions and denominations. This volume, 
aside from this feature, contains much more than is ordi- 
narily found in such works, of public interest and undeni- 
able literary merit. The Essays on the Conservative 
Principle in our Literature, Publications of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, The Jesuits as a Missionary Order, 
and Life and Times of Baxter, are replete with learning, 
and may be ranked among the most finished productions 
of the time. That on the Jesuits has much of the glow 
and comprehensiveness of Macaulay. These addresses 
have more of this power than his sermons, though the 
latter exhibit the same enthusiasm, the same rich and 
chastened imagination. His style is strong, brilliant and 
flowing, and has much of that polish which comes only 
from a critical knowledge of the ancient languages and 
classical literature. 

* Of these he is said to be an ardent and profound stu- 
dent. He has evidently studied critically, and con amore, 
the great lights of the past, both those in and out of the 
church. Some of his best trains of thought, in this vol- 
ume, are strikingly suggestive. The reader feels as if in 
communion with a full and glowing mind—one which 
has ascended the rugged and loftier eminences of solid 
literature, and having explored the almost illimitahle past 
and far-reaching present, with the clear vision of the 
devout scholar, is now uttering the truth with sincere 
earnestness and enthusiasm in the genial and sunny at- 
mosphere below. 

‘* His notes and illustrations of the Dirs Irar, and his 
abstract from R. D. Englis, Esq., of a work written under 
the assumed name of Derwent Conway, on the Cazots of 
France, will be found interesting and valuable.” 


Turkish Evening Entertainments 


Is the name of a volume translated from the Turkish 
or by John P. Brown, dragoman to the United 
States legation at Constantinople, and just published by 
G. P. Putnam. It is, we suppose, the only addition ever 
made to American literature from any of the modern 
oriental tongues. It is made up of anecdotes from ori- 
ental history and tradition, forming a compilation of 
somewhat the same nature as those in our language 
which pass under the name of “ Beauties of History,” 
“ Flowers of History,’ &c. Some of these anecdotes, 
aside from what they possess of Eastern peculiarity, are 
strikingly beautiful, and all of them are related in a char- 
acteristic manner. Among the chapters into which they 
are distributed, is one, entitled “ Some Reflections on the 
Changes of this World ;” which, however, is rather nar- 
rative than meditative, the mutations of fortune being 
illustrated by various examples from Turkish, Arabian 
or Persian history. We should sup the translator 
not to be a skilful writer of English, but he has endeav- 
ored, he tells us, to preserve an oriental air in the style, 
and to make it as much like the original as pecsible. 
Taken altogether, it is a curious and entertaining work. 
N. Y. Ev. Post. 


A few Thoughts for a Young Man. By Horace 
la Sf g y 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields have this day published, in a 
neat i8mo form, the admirable lecture delivered before 
the Boston Mercantile Library Association, on its 29th 
anniversary, by Hon. Horace Maun. It should be in the 





hands of every young man of the city and of the com- 
monwealth.— Traveller. 


Voices from the Press, 


Is the title of an octavo volume containing sketches and 
poems by gentlemen who are or have been practical 
printers ; edited by J. J. Brenton, and published in this 
city by Charles B. Norton. Among the persons quoted 
are the editors of this paper, Samuel Woodworth, J. O. 
Rockwell, Rev. Dr. Croswell, Hon. Horace Greely, Ba- 
yard Taylor, B. Perley Poor, and Wm. H. Burleigh. 
Of those who are omitted, we can easily recall a better 
catalogue. To begin with the dead, there are Franklin, 
the Bradfords, James Ralph, Isaiah Thomas, Jesse Buel, 
T. J. Fessenden, Wm. Ray, Wm. L. Stone, Prof. God- 
dard, William Cox, (author of “Crayon Sketches,”) 
Willis Gayiord Clark, William Leggett, and the late 
George F. Hopkins, whose fine intellect and honorable 
character secured for him the warm friendship of Hamil- 
ton, Jay, Morris, John Cotton Smith, and other great 
men of the revolutionary age; and whose “Essays on 
Looming,” and “ Essays on Astronomy,” were papers of 
the first order of literary and philosophical merit. His 
essay on Texas, written hefore the public dreamed of the 
separation of that province from Mexico, suggested to 
Gen. Jackson an important part of his public policy. 
He was the first publisher of the Federalist, and was 
Noah Webster's partner in establishing the Commercial 
Advertiser. He was all his life a frequent and able con- 
tributor to Lang’s Gazette and other New York journals, 
and was well known and highly esteemed by the whole 
fraternity of literature in the country. Of the living, we 
may allude to the venerable “ Old Man in Specs,” Matthew 
L. Davis, whose political and historical writings have so 
largely influenced opinions and affairs; Joseph Gales, 
the able editor of the National Intelligencer, whose dig- 
nity and statesmanlike wisdom and virtue have given its 
best character to the American press; Dr. John W. 
Francis, one of the most accomplished men of the age, 
and a writer of vast resources, variety and rp one 
Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, one of the most classical 
writers of the English language, who for nearly half a 
century has been eminently distinguished in the history 
of Massachusetts ; Isaac Q. Leake, who, we believe, 
with our esteemed townsman, Gorham A. Worth, estab- 
lished the Albany Argus; Francis Hall, the able senior 
conductor of the Commercial; Hon. Ellis Lewis, one of 
the best legal writers of the times, and a very graceful 
poet and essayist ; Hon. John W. Edmonds, also an able 
Jurist, and in all respects a distinguished citizen ; Hon. 
Isaac Hill, whose contributions to the literature of poli- 
tics are known to all the country; Hon. John M. Niles, 
who is deserving of applause as a historical and econom- 
ical writer, as well as for his eloquence in the Senate ; 
Hon. Mr. Cameron, (senator from Pennsylvanic,) who 
has displayed no mean abilities in literature ; Hon. 
Joseph R. Chandler, who writes with a tenderness and 
humor that would add to the fame of Charles Lamb ; 
Hon. Jacob B. Moore, one of our most careful and saga- 
cious historians ; G. G. Foster, the facetious and ti- 
cal essayist, whose edition of Shelley, Sketches of New 
York and its Society, ete., have secured for him a bril- 
liant and enviable reputation ; Nathaniel Greene, whose 
elegant translations and ingenious original tales and 
essays have been familiar to readers of taste for many 
years ; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Johnson, William 
b. Gallagher, Kev. Dr. McClintock, Rev. C. W. Everest, 
C. Edwards Lester, Thomas Mackellar, and enough 
more to fill the roll of a regiment. 

The printing-offices of Europe have also furnished 
many illustrious literary men, of whom in England we 
may mention Richardson, the author of “ Sir Charles 
Grandison,” ‘ Pamela,” ete., and in France, Beranger, 
the greatest living lyric poet. If the printing-office be 
judged by the character of its graduates, we know of 

ardly a profession that can dispute with it titles to 
eminence. It is among the best schools of knowled 
and literature, and printing may be justly considered, in 
itself and its influence upon its professors, one of the 
liberal professions.— Home Jounal. 


The Living Authors of America.—First Series. 
By Thomas Powell. New York: Stringer & 
Townsend. Boston: Redding & Co. 

The prime attractions of Mr. Powell’s book on the “ Liv- 


ing Authors of England,” were the personal anecdotes, 
true or false, which were sown upon its pages, and the quo- 
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The War with Mexico Reviewed. By Abiel Abbot 
Livermore. Boston: Crosby & Nichols; New 
York: C. S. Francis & Co. 


This work received the premium of five hundred dol- 
lars offered by the American Peace Society for the best 
Review of the Mexican War on the principles of Christi- 
anity and mp oye statesmanship. The publication has 
been delayed by the absence of the author in the West 
Indies for the benefit of his health, and by the attempt to 
bring its conclusions down to the present time, some new 
materials being incorporated, wkich were procured at the 
seat of government since the last session of Congress. 

The work treats of the motives which led to the war, 
gives an historical sketch of its operations and close, dis- 
cusses its general effects, describes the horrors of the hos- 
pital and battle-field, and concludes with a series of prac- 
tical reflections suggested by the subject. 

Mr. Livermore has evidently made a faithful and accu- 
rate study of the cotemporary documents which furnish 
the materials of this history. He shows a happy talent 
for the arrangement of details, so as to produce the 
strongest impression. His style is lucid, nervous and 
concise. any of his pictures are drawn with more 
than ordinary skill. He handles the subject with earnest- 
ness and deep conviction ; his pages often glow with elo- 

uent, indignant expostulation; but the general tone is 
that of sincerity too profound to be rhetorical. The vol- 
ume is adapted to exert a pure and wholesome influence, 
and we trust, although it makes its appearance at a late 
day, it will find a large circulation.— Tribune. 


Johnson on American and Foreign Coals. 


We have received from the publishers, Taylor & Maury, 
of this city, a copy of the treatise of Professor Johnson on 
American and Foreign Coals, which comes to the Amer- 
ican reader fraught with a great amount of fresh matter 
interesting to the arts, to navigation, and to the legisla- 
tion of the country. 

Far the greater part of the coal imported into the United 
States comes from the neighboring British province of 
Nova Scotia. It is, therefore, evidently important to all 
who concern themselves about the coal trade or its regu- 
lation, to be minutely informed on the bearings which 
that trade has upon our own mining interests. The efforts 
made and the facilities afforded for securing a market in 
the United States will not fail to be noticed. The facts 
collected on the spot by an a eye-witness may be 
implicitly relied on by those who seek information. The 
documents cited speak for themselves on the subject of 
the effect of American legislation upon the Nova Scotia 
coal trade. 

The comparison of American coals with those of Wales, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, by means of the report of 
the British commissioners appointed for testing the lat- 
ter, wil: be found deeply interesting to all consumers of 
the article. The preface of Professor Johnson sets forth 
in its true light the vast importance and interest of the 
—. 

he account of the coal field of North Carolina, with 

comparative analyses of coals from that and from several 

+ age states, will not fail to engage attention.— Repub- 
ic. 


The Life of William the Conqueror. By Jacob 
Abbott. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


This series of biographies has already attained to 
a very deserved popularity. The subjects are treated 
with excellent taste and judgment, and the moral reflec- 
tions of the author are most sensible and appropriate. 
The Life of William of og A not inferior in inter- 
est to any one that preceded it. The style of Mr. Abbott 
1s generally correct and unaffected. In the present vol- 
ume, however, there are some defects, — “ transpire,” for 
‘ happen,” is not good English. The same may be said 
of the vulgarism, “very much opposed.” The word 
“ incriminate ” must puzzle the reader, who will be una- 
ble to guess whether it means criminate or the reverse. 
King Phillip, surely, never told William that his enter- 

rise was “ Quixotic,” for the Don was not heard of till 

ve hundred years afterwards. These are trifles, but a 
little care might free the excellent writings of Mr. Abbott 
from even trifling defects. 

We have also received from the press of the Harpers 
the novel of Sir Edward Graham, or Railway Specula- 
tions, by Catharine Sinclair ; and Constance Lyndsay, or 
the Progress of Error, by C. G, H.—Boston Courier. 





Circassia ; or,a Tour to the Caucasus. By George 
Leighton Ditson, Esq. New York: Stringer 
& Townsend. 


A handsome volume on an unhackneyed a The 
matter is exceedingly interesting, whether it be the his- 
torical sketches, the descriptions of antiquities, of jour- 
yx oe and of places, or those numerous and most graphic 
delineations of the dress and persons of the far-famed 
Circassians, of high and low degree. The author trav- 
elled from Genoa to Vienna, thence to Odessa, thence 
through the Crimea, and thence among all sorts of Cos- 
sacks, Tartars, and what not, through various portions of 
Circassia. The style of the book we cannot approve. 
It is awkward, and oftentimes tawdry. As an instance, 
we quote the description of a lady on page 78. Mr. Dit- 
son says: “ But what attracted my attention was the bril- 
liancy of the lady’s complexion and expression, which the 
peach, the rose, carnation and the lily, the diamond and 
the raven’s wing, could not in their combined beauty 
rival.” What queer complexion and expression she must 
have had! There are many just such errors in taste and 
composition, though few as bad as the sentence cited. 
We are really sorry to notice such blemishes in this book, 
for its material is worthy of an unexceptionable dress.— 
Boston Post. 


State Trials of the United States, with References 
Historical and Political, and Preliminary Notes 
on the Politics of the Times. By. Francis Whar- 
ton, Esq. Philadelphia. 


We have heard it doubted, among members of “the 
profession,” as the proverbial modesty of its professors 
too partially terms that of the law, whether law-books 
are not without the pale of newspaper criticism. Practi- 
cally they are so; for when matter becomes absolutely 
and con pane unreadable, it generally chooses a more 
quiet resting-place, and next to a logarithm table or a law- 
book itself, it must be conceded that the review of either 
is rather dull reading for the miscellaneous public. But 
such is not the case with the book on our table, and for 
the very simple reason that it is anything but a mere 
law-book. It is in fact a most important contribution to 

litical history, gathered from sources to which few have 
Fad access ; and, as to a large and interesting part, from 
the unpublished files and letter-books of our early states- 
men and lawyers. 

Mr. Wharton has collected in this volume the govern- 
ment prosecutions of the Washington and Adams admin- 
istrations, in which the parties that have continued ever 
since to divide the country, first took their form and im- 
press. The Whiskey Insurrection, the French War of 
1798, the Alien and Sedition Laws—things less known 
than talked of now by the mass of politicians, have their 
best history in these trials. So, too, the squabbles that 
gave notoriety to Cobbett, and Callendar, and Cooper 
and Lyon, and Duane, and a host of occasional patriots 
beside, and that presaged in so doing the political crisis 
of 1801, just as the eddies that throw up the dust and 
leaves are signs of a change in weather; and the graver 
controversy in the Jonathan Roberts case, in which Chief 
Justice Marshall first signalized his preéminence as an 
expounder of constitutional law—the libels against Gen. 
Hamilton, and his perhaps too unreserved vindication— 
in a word, all that portion of political history, whether 
dignified or petty, that preceded the accession of Mr. 
Jefferson, may be studied in Mr. Wharton’s book. For 
he has not kept himself within the limits of a technical 
reporter. His “notes” forma large and most instructive 
portion of the entire work ; and these introduce us with- 
out reserve to the contemporaneous incidents that illus- 
trate both the controversies and the characters of the 
times. His preliminary notes especially are full of per- 
sonal anecdote, and deal very fearlessly with the men 
whom they characterized. Indeed, there is about this 
part of the book an impartial frankness in canvassing the 
several party leaders, that must exempt Mr. Wharton 
from all suspicion of sectarianism in politics, and that 
gives therefore to his censures and praises a sort of judi- 
cial authority. Few persons, we think, will read them 
over without being convinced that manifold errors of 
judgment as well as temper may be fairly imputed to 

th of the contending parties, while it is equally clear 
that the men who were the great objects of reciprocating 
obloquy on the part of each, were eminently patriotic in 
their objects, and estimable in their lives. 
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Misceilanies. By William R. Williams. New 
York: Published by Edward H. Fletcher. 


The following notice of this work, of which we have 
here given the title, is from the pen of a literary friend. 
We had thought of modifying it and making it our own, 
but a fear that we might spoil what was written with so 
much heartiness, caused us to change our intention.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“The Rev. Dr. Williams, of the Amity street Baptist 
Church, this city, a selection from whose miscellaneous 
literary addresses, essays and unpublished sermons, forms 
this handsome octavo of near 400 pages, may very justly 
he termed one of the few brilliant lights not only of his 
own, but of the American church. Few men are reputed 
more devoutly consecrated to their profession. Person- 
ally, his life is said to be marked for its modesty of de- 
meanor and entire absence of pretension to learning, and 
that this, moreover, is carried into the discharge of all his 
duties as pastor and preacher. Few, however, have given 
richer fruits of great mental power_and ripe scholarship. 

“The press of late has become prolific of the issue of 
works more or less the organs or representatives of the 
different professions and denominations. This volume, 
aside from this feature, contains much more than is ordi- 
uarily found in such works, of public interest and undeni- 
able literary merit. The Essays on the Conservative 
Principle in our Literature, Publications of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, The Jesuits as a Missionary Order, 
and Life and Times of Baxter, are replete with Brae ary 
and may be ranked among the most finished productions 
of the time. That on the Jesuits has much of the glow 
and comprehensiveness of Macaulay. These addresses 
have more of this power than his sermons, though the 
latter exhibit the same enthusiasm, the same rich and 
chastened imagination. His style is strong, brilliant and 
flowing, and has much of that polish which comes only 
from a critical knowledge of the ancient languages and 
classical literature. 

* Of these he is said to be an ardent and profound stu- 
dent. He has evidently studied critically, and con amore, 
the great lights of the past, both those in and out of the 
church. Some of his best trains of thought, in this vol- 
ume, are strikingly suggestive. The reader feels as if in 
communion with a full and glowing mind—one which 
has ascended the rugged and loftier eminences of solid 
literature, and having explored the almost illimitahle past 
and far-reaching present, with the clear vision of the 
devout scholar, is now uttering the truth with sincere 
earnestness and enthusiasm in the genial and sunny at- 
mosphere below. 

‘* His notes and illustrations of the Dirs Irar, and his 
abstract from R. D. Englis, Esq., of a work written under 
the assumed name of Derwent Conway, on the Cazots of 
France, will be found interesting and valuable.” 


Turkish Evening Entertainments 


Is the name of a volume translated from the Turkish 
language by John P. Brown, dragoman to the United 
States legation at Constantinople, and just published by 
(7. P. Putnam. It is, we suppose, the only addition ever 
made to American literature from any of the modern 
oriental tongues. It is made up of anecdotes from ori- 
ental history and tradition, forming a compilation of 
somewhat the same nature as those in our language 
which pass under the name of “ Beauties of History,” 
“Flowers of History,’ &c. Some of these anecdotes, 
aside from what they possess of Eastern peculiarity, are 
strikingly beautiful, and all of them are related in a char- 
acteristic manner. Among the chapters into which they 
are distributed, is one, entitled “ Some Reflections on the 
Changes of this World ;” which, however, is rather nar- 
rative than meditative, the mutations of fortune being 
illustrated by various examples from Turkish, Arabian 
or Persian history. We should sup the translator 
not to be a skilful writer of English, but he has endeav- 
ored, he tells us, to preserve an oriental air in the style, 
and to make it as much like the original as possible. 
Taken altogether, it is a curious and entertaining work. 
N. Y. Ev. Post. 


A few Thoughts for a Young Man. By Horace 
ghis fe & y 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields have this day published, in a 
neat 18mo form, the admirable lecture delivered before 
the Boston Mercantile Library Association, on its 29th 
anniversary, by Hon. Horace Mann. It should be in the 








hands of every young man of the city and of the com- 
monwealth.— Traveller. 


Voices from the Press, 


Is the title of an octavo volume containing sketches and 
poems by gentlemen who are or have been practical 
printers ; edited by J. J. Brenton, and published in this 
city by Charles B. Norton. Among the persons quoted 
are the editors of this paper, Samuel Woodworth, J. O. 
Rockwell, Rev. Dr. Croswell, Hon. Horace Greely, Ba- 
yard Taylor, B. Perley Poor, and Wm. H. Burleigh. 
Of those who are omitted, we can easily recall a better 
catalogue. To begin with the dead, there are Franklin, 
the Bradfords, James Ralph, Isaiah Thomas, Jesse Buel, 
T. J. Fessenden, Wm. Ray, Wm. L. Stone, Prof. God- 
dard, William Cox, (author of “Crayon Sketches,”) 
Willis Gaylord Clark, William Leggett, and the late 
George F. Hopkins, whose fine intellect and honorable 
character secured for him the warm friendship of Hamil- 
ton, Jay, Morris, John Cotton Smith, and other great 
men of the revolutionary age; and whose “Essays on 
Looming,” and ‘‘ Essays on Astronomy,” were. papers of 
the first order of literary and philosophical merit. His 
essay on Texas, written before the public dreamed of the 
separation of that province from Mexico, suggested to 
Gen. Jackson an important part of his public policy. 
He was the first publisher of the Federalist, and was 
Noah Webster’s partner in establishing the Commercial 
Advertiser. He was all his life a frequent and able con- 
tributor to Lang’s Gazette and other New York journals, 
and was well known and highly esteemed by the whole 
fraternity of literature in the country. Of the living, we 
may allude to the venerable “ Old Man in Specs,” Matthew 
L. Davis, whose political and historical writings have so 
largely sD cmt pet for and affairs; Joseph Gales, 
the able editor of the National Intelligencer, whose dig- 
nity and statesmanlike wisdom and virtue have given its 
best character to the American press; Dr. John W. 
Francis, one of the most accomplished men of the age, 
and a writer of vast resources, variety and eloquence ; 
Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, one of the most classical 
writers of the English language, who for nearly half a 
century has been eminently distinguished in the history 
of Massachusetts; Isaac Q. Leake, who, we believe, 
with our esteemed townsman, Gorham A. Worth, estab- 
lished the Albany Argus; Francis Hall, the able senior 
conductor of the Commercial; Hon. Ellis Lewis, one of 
the best legal writers of the times, and a very graceful 
poet and essayist ; Hon. John W. Edmonds, also an able 
jurist, and in all respects a distinguished citizen ; Hon. 
isaac Hill, whose contributions to the literature of poli- 
tics are known to all the country; Hon. John M. Niles, 
who is deserving of applause as a historical and econom- 
ical writer, as well as for his eloquence in the Senate ; 
Hon. Mr. Cameron, (senator from Pennsylvania,) who 
has displayed no mean abilities in literature ; Hon, 
Joseph R. Chandler, who writes with a tenderness and 
humor that would add to the fame of Charles Lamb ; 
Hon. Jacob B. Moore, one of our most carefu) and saga- 
cious historians ; G. G. Foster, the facetious and ti- 
cal essayist, whose edition of Shelley, Sketches of New 
York and its Society, ete., have secured for him a bril- 
liant and enviable reputation ; Nathaniel Greene, whose 
elegant translations and ingenious original tales and 
essays have been familiar to readers of taste for many 
years; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Johnson, William 
b. Gallagher, Kev. Dr. McClintock, Rev. C. W. Everest, 
C. Edwards Lester, Thomas Mackellar, and enough 
more to fill the roll of a regiment. 

The printing-offices of Europe have also furnished 
many illustrious literary men, of whom in England we 
may mention Richardson, the author of “ Sir Charles 
Grandison,” ‘‘ Pamela,” etc., and in France, Beranger, 
the greatest being lyric poet. If the printing-office be 
udged by the character of its graduates, we know of 
ardly a profession that can dispute with it titles to 
eminence. It is among the hest schools of knowled 
and literature, and printing may be justly considered, in 
itself and its influence upon its professors, one of the 
liberal professions.— Home Sotrnct. 


The Living Authors of America.—First Series. 
By Thomas Powell. New York: Stringer & 
Townsend. Boston: Redding & Co. 

The prime attractions of Mr. Powell’s book on the “ Liv- 


ing Authors of Englaad,” were the personal anecdotes, 
true or false, which were sown upon its pages, and the quo- 
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tations from meritorious writers, whose works had never 
been republished in this country. His criticism was poor 
enough, but his book was readable. And the same gen- 
eral remark will apply to the volume now under notice ; 
but as its subjects are exclusively American, and of 
course unknown to Mr. Powell, except in print, and as 
the best efforts of our own writers are as familiar as 
household words to those who will read any remarks 
upon them, it follows that the “Living Authors of 
America” has not to Americans the two points of 
interest possessed by its predecessor. But it is not with- 
out its readableness, for all that; for it contains a parcel 
of English anecdotes, which give a zest to quite a num- 
ber a pages. Some of those narratives, to sure, are 
rehashed Joe Millers, while almost all are lugged in by 
the head and shoulders ; but such as they are, there they 
are, and all Mr. Powell’s pomposity, self-conceit and air 
of condescension, cannot entirely nullify their attraction. 
Cooper, Emerson, Willis, Poe, Longfellow, Prescott, 
Bryant, Halleck, Dana, Sparks, Frances S. Osgood, S. 
Margaret Fuller and C. M. Kirkland are the writers 
selected as threads for the pearls of Mr. Powell; but as 
our author promises ‘‘ more books of the same sort,” one 
must neither frown nor smile at the queer collection of 
people which form the present party. é 

he critical portion of the book is a strange jumble of 
sense and nonsense, independence and servility. In some 
cases the author has evidently —— an opinion, be- 
cause it is the common one, and without any knowledge 
of his own, while in others he makes himself decidedly 
ridiculous by praising stuff which everybody laughs at. 
On the whole, his general views of the leading writers 
are not far out of the way, but he manages, nevertheless, 
to write himself an ass, in the details. Thus it is said 
of Emerson, “ Full to overflowing with intellectual ap- 
preciation, he is incapable of that embracing reception 
of impulses which gives to”—guess reader, for your 
dear life—‘‘to Byron so large a measure of influence 
and fame.” Emerson and Byron named together! Cant 
in criticism has reached the jumping off place, and must 
either jump or back out. Why did not Mr. Powell 
say that a whale is very large, but does not have the 
trunk of the elephant or the wing of the condor? Again, 
Mr. Powell really thinks that Willis’ ‘‘ Daughter of 
Jairus” is not equat to—what, think you ?—to Byron’s 
** He who hath bent him o’er the dead,” the most beau- 
tiful piece of its kind ever written. Again, our author 
declares “that Mr. Longfellow has thrown by far the 
greatest part of his tical treasure into the most 
thankless of all forms, the hexameter.” This assertion is 
simply untrue, since “Evangeline” is nine tenths, at 
least, of all the hexameters ever published by Longfellow. 
Again, it is said of Marco Bozzaris—* the close of this 
fine poem is worthy of Collins.” Indeed! now may 
Halleck take pride in his work, for Mr. Powell says it is 
worthy of Collins. 

And so the man goes on. Such a thing is better or 
worse than such another thing by Wordsworth, Coler- 
idge, Byron ; and then comes a long illustrative extract 
from these English bards! Mr. Powell does not think 
that Halleck is the Byron of America. Good gracious ! 
who ever did? Dana is something like Crabbe, with a 
drop of Wordsworth, a sprinkling of Coleridge, and a 
dash of Byron. Margaret Fuller is “the George Sand 
of America.” Were we the former lady’s husband, we 
should sue Mr. Powell for defamation of character! The 
famous last lines of Bryant's ‘‘ Thanatopsis” are not 
mentioned at all by our critic, who is the same man that 
takes pains to point out the same poet’s use of the words 
** doth keep” as ‘‘ very awkward” and a “ verbal defect,” 
and who condemns somebody else in the volume for 
rhyming “eye” with “ high,” the sound of the two words 
being identical, according to Mr. Powell. This last criti- 
cism must be a ae this country, we aspirate 
in the right place, Mr. P., and are very particular to say 
“high” and not “ igh,” as you may do, for all we know. 

But it was not our intention to give chapter and verse 
for our opinion of the book in hand—we have been led on 
and on, and could give fifty such curiosities of literature 
as have just been cited. But it was our purpose to make 
a few assertions merely, leaving it to the readers of the 
volume to adopt or to oppose our opinions. 

Mr. Powell sometimes hits the mark with his criti- 
cism, in spite of the countless sins of omission and com- 
mission, of crudeness, triteness, want of knowledge, and 
want of taste, embraced in his volume. But his criti- 
cism, good or bad, is of little consequence, and, at any 
rate, it is not the worst feature of the production, What 





we object to most is the spirit of the book. We dislike 
to call a man a hog, a bear, or any other general appella- 
tion, for in the family of hogs and bears there may be 
certain generous, delicate, and polite individuals. But 
there are cases when one ‘‘ to do a great right must do a 
little wrong,” and so we say that Mr. Powell writes like 
an Englishman—he writes as Englishmen generally are 
known the world over to think, to feel, and to act—pom- 
pously, prosingly, condescendingly, and brimful of the 
most unpleasant self-conceit. Everything American is 
compared to something English, which is a trifle better. 
And the comparison seems to be made, not because the 
better thing ens to be English, but because itis Eng- 
lish. To us there is a most unsavory atmosphere about 
the whole volume, and when we consider its numerous 
exhibitions of ignorance and bad taste, we must own our 
surprise that we found so much in nel to while away 
an hour. And we must be allowed to hope that this 
Jirst number finishes the series of “Living Writers of 
America,” as done by Powell.— Boston Post. 


Hume's History of England, Vol. V1. 


This completes the work. It is a handsome duodecimo 
edition. Paper, printing, and binding good, Pleasant 
type, and of convenient size. Published by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. 

The same house continues to issue Shakspeare’s Plays 
each in a number ; printed with large type, and on good 
paper. We intend to keep this edition, unbound, for con- 
venient reading. 


Miscellaneous Works C4 Oliver Goldsmith. By James 
Prior. Vol.2. Published by Geo. P. Putnam. 
New York. 


This is a very handsome edition, and includes a pe | 
of me now first collected. The dress is worthy o 
Goldsmith ; and we could not say more in praise of it. 


Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 


No. 136 is Hands not Hearts. By Janet W. Wil- 
kinson. 
Railway Guide. 

Messrs. Snow & Wilder publish every month a very 
neat pocket Railway Guide Jor the New England States. 
It contains a map of the roads; with exact information 
of the times of departure and arrival of each of them, 
distances between the stations, price of each trip, and a 
multitude of other particulars ; being, in fact, just the 
information you need while on the road. en we 
travel we see passengers holding the books open in their 
hands, and answering all the inquirits of their friends 
who are not so well provided. You get from the book 
all that you could from the conductor, even if you could 
keep him to yourself. Among othe: matters of admoni- 
tion, which are given in the name of the superintendents, 
we approve of this: 

“ We respectfully beg leave to remind gentlemen who 
spit, that the car-floors cannot be washed while the train 
is in motion.” 

This excellent little book is sold for five cents. Its 
success has induced the publishers to issue monthly, 
another little book, called, ‘‘ Snow’s Boston Express 
List and Forwarders’ Guide.” Here is a list of the two 
hundred expresses by which New England is so com- 
pletely served. ‘ 


Holbrook’s New England Railroad Guide is another 
of these excellent guides, and serves to combine the in- 
formation about expresses. This is three cents. 


Poems for the Sea. Whisper toa Bride. Hartford : 
H. 8. Parsons & Co. 1850. 


These charming books, by Mrs. Sigourney, one in 
verse, the other in prose, but both truly poetic, are charac- 
terized by those traits of simplicity, truthfulness to nature, 
and tenderness of feeling, which mark the productions of 
that gifted ey f For us, however, their greatest interest 
consists in the high moral truths taught, and the Christian 
duties eloquently inculecated. The inspiration of the 

t is never more nobly employed than in adorning and 
impressively urging the true ends and aims of human 
existence, in drawing from the objects of the natural 
world just views of the greatness and goodness of God, 
and in presenting such views of life as lead the mind to 
a serious and thoughtful regard of the life to come, and 
the future destiny of the soul.— Protestant Churchman. 
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Esthetic Papers, edited by Elizabeth B. Peabody. 
Boston: bk. P. Peabody. 


Here is a pleasant pamphlet to carry up into the coun- 

, and read under the elm-trees. It contains many 
things to admire—some to smile at—and a few that to 
plain understandings will appear absurd. Among its 

pers is an article on Criticism, by Mr. 8S. G. Ward ; 
another on Music, by Mr. Dwight ; another on Language, 
by Miss Peabody; one upon Genius, by Mr. S. Reed ; 
one upon Organization, by Parke Godwin; besides 
others which we shall more distinctly mention. Some 
verses are interspersed, the most striking of which are 
extracted from a former writer, named Pope. 

Another year will just complete a century since Baum- 

en commenced the publication of his Esthetics, at 
Frankfort on the Oder. When one considers how much 
has been done siace 1750, in the way of political revolu- 
tions, steamships, railroads, cotton manufactures, chloro- 
form, and Californian discoveries, it certainly does not 
seem a very great stride from Professor Baumgarten’s 
book to Miss Peabody’s. As yet, Austhetics have not 
done much. Anesthetics—in surgical parlance—have 
effected, during these two or three past years, far more 
good for man and womankind. 

Yet we would fain disclaim all kin with those practi- 
cal cui bono people who demand that metaphysical and 
intangible things should be trip-hammered and rolled out 
with as much expedition as iron rails, to supply the pub- 
lic need. It is something of a step, after all to have got 
anew word. The term is a useful one—a new tool for 
Truth to work with. Those who do not believe in phre- 
nology, are yet convinced that there is an acquisitiveness, 
an ideality, et cetera. Therefore let us not throw away 
old Dr. Baumgarten’s phrase, but see what hereafter 
thinkers may make of it. Miss Peabody sums up her 
use of it in this explication :— 

‘The word «esthetic is difficult of definition, because 
it is the watchword of a whole revolution in criticism. 
Like whig and tory, it is the standard of a party ; itmarks 
the progress of an idea. It isa watchword. We use it 
to designate in our department that phase in human prog- 
ress which subordinates the individual to the general, 
that he may reaippear on a higher plane of individu- 


ality.” 

There are some articles in this pamphlet that do not 
seem naturally included in the above explanation. Em- 
erson’s Essay on War is an excellent and thoughtful 
disquisition, that is not addressed only to readers within 
the Eleusinian pale of a sect. It is a paper of great merit, 
and, like that of Miss Peabody upon the ‘* Dorian Meas- 
ure,” cannot fail to detain the eye of all who admire 
Emerson, or who are glad to freshen their remembrance 
of Maller. 

The most charming thing in the book, however, is a 
retrospection by Hawthorne, called ‘‘ Main Street.” It 
is an exceedingly natural and poetical picture of the 
growth of said street, in Salem, from the first faintly 
traced forest-path, through all its changes of primitive 
woodland silence, the early settler’s hut, the thickening 
cottages of the growing colony, the close-built wealthy 
town—down to the modern splendor of the same thorough- 
fare, ‘‘ from Buffum’s Corner downward, on the night of 
the grand illumination for General Taylor’s triumph.” 

To say nothing of the skill and humor with which the 
machinery of the piece is managed, the scenes are exqui- 
sitely drawn, and colored as only a true poet could paint. 
If Irving is our Addison, Hawthorne is our Goldsmith, 
or rather our Charles Lamb, for he combines the humor 
and the tenderness of both, with no common or cockney 
feeling for the beauty and the glory of nature. 

We must dismiss Mr. Thoreau, with an earnest prayer 
that he may become a better subject, in time, or else take 
a trip to France, and preach his doctrine of “ Resistance 
to Cwil Government” to the red republicans. Of Miss 
Peabody’s poetry we have little to remark, save that we 
wonder how so good an Italian scholar, as she is reputed, 
should venture to ‘‘ cast a coolness o’er Cocytu’s glow,” 
without shuddering at the recollection of that icy realm in 
Hades—Ove Cocito la freddura serra. —Boston Courier. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Alonzo Gray. 
12mo. pp. 405. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
A popular scientific work, like the present volume, oc- 


eupying a place between strictly elementary treatises for 
juvenile instruction, and the elaborate systems intended 





for readers in the most advanced stage of their studies, 
has been greatly needed. Professor Gray has here em- 
bodied in a condensed form the leading principles of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, including the latest discoveries in the 
science, as or as its modern extraordinary application 
to the practical arts of life. Its lucid arrangement, the 
variety and farce of its illustrations, and the even flow 
and simplicity of its style, are admirably adapted to make 
this volume not only an excellent manual for teachers, 
but a valuable book of reference for every class of readers 
who wish to keep up with the scientific improvements of 
the day.— Tribune. 


The Gallery of Illustrious Americans ; containing 
the Portraits and Biographical Sketches of twen- 
ty-four of the most eminent citizens of the repub- 
lic since the death of Washington. From 
Daguerreotypes by Brady, engraved by D’ Avig- 
non, and edited by C. Edwards Lester. 


We made some allusions to this work a short time ago, 

and spoke of it as bidding fair to surpass everything in 
the shape of typography and art which had hitherto been 
meg on in America, The appearance of the first num- 
ver fully realizes our anticipations, and a single glance 
at its superb pages will show any person familiar with 
the character of similar European works, that it is a 
most exquisite illustration of the perfection to which 
typography can be carried. There has been a very sin- 
gular and fortunate combination of taste and talent in the 
production of this work. Mr. Lester, its editor, is too 
well known to the country to render it necessary for us to 
speak of him further. Mr. Brady, the Daguerreian artist, 
has done more than almost any other American to bring 
his art to papers ; and D'Avignon is acknowledged to 
stand at the head of his profession. The utmost pains, 
aud a good deal of expense, were requisite to bring about 
so beautiful a result. Fine imperial folio drawing paper 
was manufactured expressly for the purpose, and new 
type, made a few years ago in Paris, by a very eminent 
artist, and far more beautiful than any that had ever 
been made before, was also commissioned. It is, more- 
over, the first time this exquisite kind of type has ever 
been used. The work is printed only on one side of a 
sheet, which adds greatly to its beauty, clearness, and 
effect. There are four sheets of letter-press in this 
number, besides the portrait. This was engraved by 
D’Avignon, from one of the finest Daguerreotype like- 
nesses ever made, and those who are familiar with the 
engraver’s works, will probably award to it the merit of 
being his chef d’auvre hitherto. The cover of the num- 
ber is a_ beautifully printed journal of art, taste, and 
citicism ; and, appearing semi-monthly, it will form a 
new topic of interest and conversation in all polite and 
literary circles. We see nothing in the entire work which 
we do not heartily approve, and we earnestly recommend 
it to all public men and persons of taste, as the most 
beautiful publication of the kind which has yet appeared, 
either at home or abroad. This is ewulin to it, we 
are aware, very high praise ; but a comparison of it with 
the Sir Thomas Lawrence Gallery, which may be seen at 
Wiley’s bookstore in Broadway, will soon convince any 
of our readers that it far surpasses the English Gallery, 
which has been regarded as the most beautiful published 
in Great Britain. 

Our readers well know that we are no sticklers for a 
thing simply because it happens to be American. We 
have as often been obliged to condemn the products of our 
own country, as we have those of Europe, In all such mat- 
ters we have independently adhered to a rule of our own, 
which we sdageed ban ago, of having no guide but truth, 
and no spirit but impartiality, in whatever we had to say, 
of praise or blame, about European and American authors, 
books, arts, customs, and things. The stereotyped form 
of notices, reviews, and articles about books, pictures, 
cantatrice, etc., has never been one of our favorable —_ 
of talking. Twaddle of this kind will do for people who 
make it, and they probably understand the market for 
which it is manufactured. We are proud of this Gallery 
as a triumph of American typography, and we are glad to 
hear that a large number will be sent to the principal 
—_ of Europe. We are also glad that the publishers 
sell each number separately, that those who cannot afford 
to subscribe for the entire series may select such numbers 
as please them best. The separate numbers are sold for 
the low price of one dollar each, which brings it within 
the reaah of all persons of taste.—Home Journal, 
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New Books: Kaloolah; The Czar; Voices from Prison ; Sea-side and Fireside ; Livermore 
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Trams. ~The Livine Ace 1s published every Satur- 
dau, by E. Lrrrece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
fuld sts., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for - oo will be 
thankfully received and promptly atte to. Z+7To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

— paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :-— 

Fourcopiesfor . . . « 92000, 
Nese * © ° . ° + $40 00. 
Twelve“ “ ° «© « « OG, 





Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1349, handsomel bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume nay be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


Binding.——-We bind the work in a uniferm, strong, and 
sod style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can ony hey them bound volumes in 
exchaage without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume, As they are always bound to one 
pain, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 








Agencies.— We nie cesirons of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work--and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themse!ves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond om tits 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 


ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1¢ cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of net more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 


five week 


Living -* is put up in monthly 
y 


numbers. In this 


rts, containing four or 
ape it shows to great 


advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 


eighteen months. 





Or all the Ps.iedical Journals devoted to literature and science which abeund in Euro’ 
has @ to ™g to be the most useful. It contains indeed the 


Wasnineton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


and in this country, this 
xposition only of the current literature of the 


Eaglish language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind iz 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 
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